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EXpLoRATION of the crannog discovered at 
Dumbuck on the Clyde continues to be 
fruitful. The ‘“ wet-dock” in which the 
great war-canoe was found has been laid 
bare. It is 40 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 
4 feet deep, constructed with tiers of boulders 
kept in place with beams and piles driven 
into the face of the retaining wall. A stag 
antler, a quern, ox-yoke and spear-heads, a 
whinstone celt, a broken bone needle, and 
other articles found, were figured in the 
Glasgow Evening Times of November 21. 
A number of other bone and stone finds have 
been discovered at the great crossing leading 
towards the dock. These include osseous 
remains of red deer, fallow deer, Celtic ox, 
and sheep (the great-horned variety), also 
wild - boar. Drawings of the canoe, the 
“ladder,” and other minor finds by the 
discoverer, Mr. C. A. Donnelly, appeared in 
the J//ustrated London News of November 19. 
Mr. Donnelly has been elected an honorary 
member of the British Archzeological Associa- 


tion. 
¢ &¢ 


Another crannog was unearthed last summer 
at Loughatrim, Killucan, County Westmeath. 
The Rev. William Falkiner, M.A., Rector 
of Killucan, read a paper on the subject 
before the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin 
on November 14. He illustrated his paper 
by limelight views of the articles which had 
been found in and about the crannog, which 
was discovered at the bottom of a drained 
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boggy lake on the estate of the Earl of 
Longford. These, he said, included a large 
number of old bones—of swine and oxen, 
boars’ teeth, the horn of the old crumpled- 


horned Irish ox, etc. ; and among the articles © 


of domestic use found were ancient combs, 
pins, an amber ring, a wooden ladle, ete. 
Owing to the number of articles that had 
already been found without any special search 
having been made, it was only fair to assume 
that they would find a great deal more on a 
more complete search being made. We hope 
to print a short account and description of 
the crannog by Mr. Falkiner, illustrated by 
drawings of objects found, in our next 


number. 
¢ &k 


Professor Hales, lecturing at the Hampstead 
Subscription Library on November 18, ex- 
ploded the myth of “ Jack Straw’s Castle” 
on the Heath. He said it was almost certain 
that from early times an earthwork stood on 
the site of the present building, and hence 
the name of “Castle.” Jack Straw, a leader 
of the revolt of the peasants in 1381, was 
credited with having made a camp on the 
spot, but historical authorities were against 
it. On Wednesday, June 12, Wat Tyler, at 
the head of the Kentish men, was encamped 
on Blackheath ; while Jack Straw, with the 
Essex contingent, was at Mile End. On 
Saturday Wat Tyler was slain at Smithfield, 
and the insurrection was over. Jack Straw 
was taken and executed on the Sunday, and 
it was hardly possible that he could have 
found his way to the part of the heath which 
now bore his name. It was quite clear, 
however, that Jack Straw and his men went 
to Highbury, and there attacked the country 
seat of the Prior of the Knights Hospitallers, 
against which Order the peasants entertained 
a great hatred. Highbury Barn was the 
grange connected with the ancient priory, 
and Highbury could lay claim to a genuine 
“Jack Straw’s Castle.” The hostelry was 
originally a private house, built at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and it was a curious 
fact that the wood of the gallows on which 
a highwayman was hanged, in 1673, was 
built into the wall. About the middle of 
the last century it became a public-house, 
and seemed to have been merely known as 
the Castle Inn. The first literary mention 
B 
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of it as “ Jack Straw’s Castle” was in a book 
called Zhe Cabinet of Curiosities, published 
in 1882. 


An interesting chapter of French history has 
recently been rescued from oblivion. The 
records of the deliberations held by the 
Sorbonne—the great Catholic divinity faculty 
of France—during the Reformation period, 
which had long been regarded as hopelessly 
lost, have happily been found by the Duc 
de la Trémoille amongst the archives of his 
chateau, the find including the original 
minute books of the Sorbonne from 1505 to 
1533—the period of its bitterest struggle 
against the rising tide of Protestantism. The 
Duke has presented the valuable documents 
to the National Library at Paris, and a 
summary has already been read before the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 


A correspondent of the Zimes (November 17) 
alludes to the purchase of the Bute House 
Estate at Petersham, which forms the fore- 
ground of the magnificent view from Rich- 
mond Hill, by a generous Petersham lady, 
who intends to prevent all building thereon 
save only a new church and parochial room 
as a memorial to her father. ‘ The curious 
old parish church,” continues the writer, 
“with its interesting monuments of Vancouver 
and others, will still be retained and used. 
‘Though possessing few architectural beauties, 
it is now almost a unique specimen of the 
Georgian period and full of historic interest, 
with its high pews, flat ceiling, and galleries ; 
and it is a curious coincidence that it is 
exactly 100 years since Vancouver died and 
was buried here. After viewing the prospect 
from the Brewer Room in the Star and Garter, 
he exclaimed: ‘In all my travels I never 
clapt eyes on a fairer spot than this. Here 
would I live and here would I die.’ A fort- 
night afterwards he was laid to rest in the 
little churchyard beneath the hill.” 
te 

The following notice of motion stands on 
the agenda paper of the London County 
Council in the name of Mr. Parker: ‘‘ That, 
as London possesses no adequate memorial 
of two of her greatest citizens, Geoffrey 
Chaucer and John Milton, and as the year 
1900 will be the fifth centennial of the former’s 


death, an exceptional opportunity will arise 
for marking Londoners’ sense of the honour 
due to men whose reputations are world- 
wide as well as Metropolitan, it be referred 
to the General Purposes and Improvements 
Committees to consider the desirableness of 
erecting (in the space to be reserved for 
refuges or ornamental enclosures) in that 
portion of the Strand which will be widened 
consequent upon the removal of the Holywell 
Street block of buildings, statues in honour of 
the memory of Geoffrey Chaucer and John 
Milton.” Mr. Parker’s intention is praise- 
worthy, but, considering the appearance of 
most London statues, we must confess to 
feeling some misgiving at the prospect of 
adding to their number. 


_& & & 

We are indebted to Mr. H. S. Cowper, 
F.S.A., of Ambleside, for the following note: 
The Roman camp at the head of Windermere, 
with 20 acres of land, was recently sold by 
auction, and purchased by a local builder 
for £1,760. As the utilization of the site 
for building would not only destroy the 
camp, but also ruin one of the most beautiful 
views in the kingdom, a movement was set 
on foot to acquire the estate by local subscrip- 
tion, and vest it for permanent preservation 
under the National Trust. Unfortunately, the 
owner, though willing to sell, would only do 
so with provisos which would place the 
management of the estate in the hands of 
the local authority, a system of dual control 
which the Trust could not contemplate nor 
the local gentry support. The matter, there- 
fore, for the time being is at a standstill ; 
though it is universally felt that, should the 
property be broken up for building, the 
beauty and interest of Windermere water- 
head will be permanently destroyed. The 
camp itself formed an important Roman 
centre, from which roads radiated to Raven- 
glass, Keswick ‘and old Carlisle, Penrith 
and Kendal ; and in Camden’s time the ruins 
above ground were very extensive. It has 
never been excavated, and a row of lodging- 
houses will destroy for ever all chance of 
systematic exploration. 


fe 
The Guardian reports that the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor have recently recovered 
the enamelled escutcheon of Charles, Earl of 
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Leicester, who was a Knight of the Garter 
from 1496 till 1526, and it has been placed 
above the stall in the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel, from which it was mysteriously stolen 
some sixty years ago. This plate was dis- 
covered in New Zealand a few months since, 
and the person who found it was good enough 
to restore it to the Dean and Chapter. 


The Zimes, on the authority of the A//gemeine 
Zeitung, says that Professor Furtwingler, who 
attacked the genuineness of the “Tiara of 
Saitophemes” in the Louvre with such per- 
severing valour that no one, save, perhaps, 
on patriotic grounds, now believes in this too 
notorious diadem, has lately shifted the scene 
of his operations to Berlin, where, besides a 
large purchase of forged terra-cottas, a still 
more evidently counterfeit marble head over 
life-size, coarsely made up to a superficial 
likeness with the famous archaic priestesses 
or maidens from the Athenian Akropolis, 
has been placed in the galleries. The blue- 
veined marble, and the obviously artificial 
nature of the crust of dirt which coats the 
head, alone show how gravely the present 
directors of the Berlin collections have 
allowed themselves to be misled. It would 
seem, to judge not only from recent pur- 
chases, but from recent refusals to buy 
genuine antiques, that even Berlin must have 
yielded to the popular craze for the ‘‘ zsthe- 
tically satisfying,” as distinct from what can 
be scientifically guaranteed on historical or 
critical grounds. The scientific world was 
unprepared for the startling exposure of the 
new activity on the part of the forgers which 
Professor Furtwangler laid a few days ago 
before the Bavarian Academy. As in the 
case of the tiara, the new head in Berlin is 
assuredly not the sole product of its work- 
shop. If, as hinted, “there are greater 
wonders there,” the Bavarian Academy will 
be serving the highest interests of archzeology 
by promptly publishing 7 exfenso the oppor- 
tune and important paper of which only the 
short résumé referred to above lies before the 
public at present. 


The conclusion of the Shipway “ Pedigree” 
case was reached on November 23, when, 
after a two-day trial at the Central Criminal 
Court, Herbert Davies—who pleaded guilty 


to the various charges of fraudulently obtain- 
ing sums of money from Colonel Shipway, 
falsification of parish registers, and forging 
and uttering other documents—was sentenced 
to three years’ penal servitude. The prose- 
cuting counsel narrated the facts of the case 
in some detail, but these have already been 
given in our columns. Inspector Brockwell 
said he had ascertained that the prisoner was 
educated at King Edward’s School, Man- 
chester, his father being a small furniture 
dealer. He left school when he was eleven 
years of age, and had since passed most of 
his life as an assistant schoolmaster. In 
1895 he endeavoured to become a member 
of the Royal Institution by means of false 
testimonials. He had obtained situations 
by means of false characters, and he was in 
possession of a foreign medical diploma, 
which was repudiated by the authorities, 
and he had falsely described himself as an 
M.D. 
i >} 
No more need be said with regard to the 
miserable man who is now suffering the penalty 
of his misdeeds, but the very serious question 
remains as to how such frauds can be pre- 
vented in the future. The revelations made 
show that parish registers and other public 
documents are sadly in need of greater care. 
The Globe says that parish registers should 
never be taken away from the care of their 
proper custodians, and adds that it would 
like to see it made an indictable offence for 
any incumbent or registrar to let them out 
of his own keeping for any cause whatever 
except on order of the Court. But after 
reading the details of the Shipway case, we 
naturally ask, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Sir Walter Phillimore, in a letter to the Zimes 
of November 24, makes some suggestions, 
which we beg to endorse most cordially. The 
whole letter is well worth reproducing. 
6 4 
Sir Walter says: “Now that this case has 
been decided by the prisoner’s admission of 
his guilt, will you permit me to make some 
observations thereon, which, from my know- 
ledge of the circumstances, I am able to do? 
Apart from the question of the custody of 
public records, to which I desire to draw 
special attention, it is well to note that 
Colonel Shipway, who has been so cruelly’ 
B 2 
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defrauded, took every possible precaution 
open to a practical business man who was 
not an expert. Davies was introduced to 
him by an old friend. Colonel Shipway 
insisted from the outset that everything must 
be verified by certificates and photographs, 
and he entrusted the supervision of the 
inquiry to a West-End firm of solicitors. 
But Davies imposed on the solicitors; he 
induced the clergy and probate registrars to 
give certified copies of his forgeries ; he im- 
posed on the Home Office; and, as a final 
stroke of genius, induced a first-class assistant 
in the MSS. Department of the British 
Museum to certify that his forgeries were 
genuine documents, and to add, further, that 
he had considered the objections which had 
been raised. Little wonder that, where so 
many people who ought to have known 
better were deceived, Colonel Shipway should 
have fallen into the trap. It is only right to 
add that when I pointed out to Colonel 
Shipway the fraudulent character of Davies’s 
‘discoveries’ he at once insisted upon a 
stringent inquiry, which confirmed the 
opinion I had formed when I first saw the 
Nelme-Shipway will. 

“ But this fraud opens up some important 
questions as to the preservation of local 
records. Long experience has satisfied me 
—and the Davies fraud clearly demonstrates 
it—that the custody of public records, such 
as wills, parish registers, etc., is in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory. They are exposed to 
serious risks of fire, theft, and forgery. Their 
custodians care too little about them ; perhaps 
in nine cases out of ten they are unable to 
even read the documents of which, by a 
legal jest, they have to give certified copies. 
Persons engaged in current business are not 
fitted to be archivists. Record-makers should 
not be record-keepers. 

““What, then, is the remedy? I have 
often advocated in the columns of the Zimes 
and elsewhere that we need provincial public 
record offices such as they have in Dublin 
and Edinburgh, where wills and parish 
registers are properly guarded. If the 
English counties were arranged in groups, 
probably eight or ten record offices at most 
would suffice for the needs of England. The 
fees for searches and office copies should 
render them self-supporting, and calendars 


and indexes would gradually be provided by 
the private enterprise of such bodies as the 
British Record Society. 

“T am strongly of opinion that provincial 
records should not, as is often suggested, be 
brought to London, as that is a course open 
to grave objections, however convenient it 
would be to London antiquaries. But some- 
thing should be done forthwith, and I venture 
to suggest that the House of Commons should 
be asked to appoint a small Commission to 
inquire as to the best method of preserving 
all our local records. They are disappearing 
at a much more rapid rate than might be 
imagined ; yet their value and importance 
are daily increasing, for it must not be 
forgotten that not only Englishmen at home, 
but those in America and the colonies, are 
equally interested in the safe preservation of 
our ancient records.” 


¢ &¢ ¢ 

Mr. A. Stapleton, of Nottingham, has lately 
been writing at length in the columns of the 
Newark Advertiser on the evergreen topic of 
Robin Hood’s existence. He gives special 
attention to the Nottinghamshire evidence, 
and his conclusions are in favour of the 
reality of the outlaw’s person and life. 


Mr. H. J. Feasey kindly sends a sketch of 
a thumbscrew, the property of a friend of 
his. It was an instrument of this kind that 
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Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck exhibited to Mr. Lovel, 
with a grim allusion to its having given the 
Covenanters of former days the cramp in 
their joints. 


The British Museum authorities are con- 
tinuing their attractive series of exhibitions 
in the King’s Library. The Kelmscott Press 
books have been succeeded by a most 
interesting show of photographic facsimiles 
of the very rare proclamations of Tudor 
sovereigns, in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries. The total number of 
facsimiles, executed at the photographic 
establishment attached to the University 
Press, Oxford, is eighty-nine, and about fifty 
are exhibited. “The originals,” says the 
Times, “are the most important portion of 
an unparalleled collection, presented to the 
society in the last century by a donor now 
unknown, but believed to have been Charles 
Lyttelton, Bishop of Carlisle from 1762 to 
1768.” In date they range from a proclama- 
tion of Henry VII.’s against clipped money 
(1504) to several issued’ towards the end of 
the reign of Queen Mary. They deal with a 
variety of subjects, including the sale of in- 
dulgences, the eating of flesh in Lent, the 
suppression of heretical books, the supply of 
faggots, the saintship of Thomas 4 Becket, 
the circulation of groats, enclosure riots, and 
King Henry’s assumption of the title of King 
of Ireland, instead of Lord, as had formerly 
been the usual style. The Ztmes, comment- 
ing on the value of photography in the pre- 
servation of documentary records, makes a 
practical suggestion, which we wish most 
heartily to support. “There is nothing,” 
it says, “from the priceless books and MSS. 
down to parish registers, which cannot by 
photography be reproduced, and ensured 
against destruction and decay. With an 
efficient international system every country 
might possess every document illustrative of 
its history or its national life in the past. To 
this end, however, it is essential that the 
photographic atelier should be national, and 
connected with some public institution, for 
then, and then only, can the photographer be 
a salaried officer, and expense thus be re- 
duced to a minimum. The trifling public 
outlay would be nearly, if not altogether, 
covered by public patronage. It is a matter 








for much congratulation that the first im- 
portant step to demonstrate the utility and 
practicability of so great an object should 
have been made by the British Museum.” 


A daily paper remarks that tourists who find 
their way to Berne next summer and autumn 
will be able to make an interesting little 
excursion to the Castle of Hapsburg, the 
cradle of the House of Austria. Hitherto 
there has not been much to look at in a 
building which, however attractive its 
historical associations, had sunk to the 
position of a not very well-cared-for farm- 
house. The castle is the property of the 
Canton of Berne, and has just been carefully 
restored. Although built as long ago as 
1027 by Werner of Hapsburg, Bishop of 
Strasburg, the tall and massive square keep, 
with its walls 8 feet thick, still stands. It is 
henceforward to be kept as a Swiss national 
monument. We trust the “restoration” is 
not of the type with which antiquaries in this 
country are painfully familiar. 


One of the most interesting and most care- 
fully compiled booksellers’ catalogues which 
we have seen for some time reaches us from 
Herren Breslauer and Meyer, of Berlin. It 
is preceded by a short introduction printed 
in English, French, and Russian, as well as 
in German, and by a geographical table of 
“Imprimeurs et Editeurs,” which contains 
the names of nearly sixty towns in every part 
of Europe. The catalogue itself contains 
not a few “ fifteeners,” a number of mathe- 
matical works, and many of those books with 
Italian woodcuts of the sixteenth century and 
earlier which have lately been interesting more 
than one bibliographer. At the end is a list 
of over two hundred bibliographical works, 
followed by full indexes to the whole cata- 
logue. A few facsimile plates are carefully 
executed. 
¢ *¢ 


The Atheneum says that the great storms 
and rains which prevailed in the Pelopon- 
nesus during November have considerably 
injured the Museum of Olympia. The rain 
has penetrated through the roof into the 
interior, and the whole west wing of the 
museum is deluged with water. The room 
in which the ‘‘ Hermes”’ of Praxiteles stands 
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has been inundated, and also the compart- 
ment which contains the collection of ancient 
vases. ‘Two huge cracks have opened in the 
walls of the east wing, and there is some 
danger of a fall of part of the building. The 
negligence of the Greek Government has 
become serious, for it is doing nothing for 
the efficient protection of these priceless 
treasures from destruction. Instead of being 
left scattered in remote corners of Greece, 
they ought surely to be collected in some 
common museum in Athens, where their 
preservation would be secure. 


¢ + ¢* 
Lord Rathmore (chairman), Mr. John 
Morley, M.P., Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir 
J. Evans, K.C.B., Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M.P., and Sir Thos. Esmonde, M.P., have 
been appointed as a committee to inquire 
into the relations between the British Museum 
and the museums of Dublin and Edinburgh 
in regard to antiquities found in Ireland and 
in Scotland. The appointment of the com- 
mittee is the result of a dispute which has 
arisen as to the purchase by the British 
Museum of certain gold ornaments and other 
antiquities recently found in Ireland, which 
have been claimed in virtue of its right of 
treasure-trove by the Royal Irish Academy. 
The Dublin correspondent of the Z?mmes says 
that the committee is to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances under which the antiquities in 
question were sold to the British Museum. 
It is further to suggest regulations for avoid- 
ing undue competition between museums 
supported out of public funds in Scotland 
and Ireland on the one hand, and the 
British Museum on the other, for the 
acquisition of objects of antiquarian and 
historical interest, and for ensuring that in 
the case of objects which from their origin 
and associations are of popular interest either 
to Scotland or Ireland, the museum so 
interested should be afforded an opportunity 
of purchasing them before they are acquired 
by any other institution supported out of public 
funds. The committee is finally to consider 
whether any, and if so what, relaxations 
should be made in the regulations which 
prevent the British Museum from parting 
with objects which it has once acquired. 
Mr. L. J. Hewby, of the Treasury, has been 
appointed secretary of the committee. 





Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., LL.D., 
was announced to lecture on “ English 
Illuminated Manuscripts’ at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, on December 7 ; but, 
as our January number has to go to press 
earlier than usual, on account of Christmas, 
we are unable to do more than chronicle the 
fact, and congratulate the “School” on 
having obtained so able an exponent of so 
interesting a subject. 





Farther Contributions toward a 
bistorp of Earlier Education 
in @reat Britain. 


By W. Carew HAz.i'tT. 
——~<>— - 
INTRODUCTION. 


sa) HE title prefixed to this essay has in 
gyi view a small volume published by 
the writer in 1888 (Schools, School- 
books, and Schoolmasters), of which 
200 copies out of a small impression perished 
in a fire at the printer’s. Since that date he 
has incessantly laboured to accumulate all 
literary and technical notices illustrative of 
the subject which have fallen in his way, 
and as a sort of provisional supplement to 
the former book he thought it might prove 
interesting to some to have this additional 
material arranged to some extent methodi- 
cally and placed on record. ‘The author put 
forward his 1888 work professedly as an out- 
line of the subject dealing more especially 
with the older system of education and 
learning in this country, and he is not with- 
out hope that he may be enabled hereafter 
to incorporate the addenda, and make still 
farther improvements in a second edition. 
Those who feel an interest in such a 
matter (there should be a_ considerable 
number in the world) have here before them 
a prospect of the educational resources of 
our country from the remotest period, when 
such a movement commenced, more com- 
plete, it is believed, than any hitherto pre- 
sented. We are fond of drawing attention 
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to the growth of our material wealth, our 
naval and military strength, and our physical 
stamina and prowess; but perhaps it does 
not occur to so many to consider by what 
process and by whose instrumentality the 
mental culture of the inhabitants of the 
British Isles has been slowly achieved. 

When one contemplates the body of 
educational material provided in the course 
of centuries for the learners of both sexes, 
although the tuition of girls was, of course, 
long restricted to domestic methods and re- 
sources, the surprise is, not that our ancestors 
acquired so little knowledge, but that they 
were not much more uninformed than we 
find and conclude them to have been. But 
at the same time, with our foregoers as 
with ourselves, it is the case that, where they 
have distinguished themselves above their 
fellows and contemporaries, they commenced 
their studies where the majority discontinued 
them, and pursued those lines of inquiry 
and research, moreover, to which they re- 
spectively attached themselves, with their 
hands liberated from scholastic and clerical 
impediments. We owe to this circumstance 
our ability to-day to point to a long line of 
illustrious scholars and thinkers,’ who re- 
ceived from their pedagogues and from 
Alma Mater little beyond suggestions and a 
groundwork—something which enabled them 
to start on their road. 

From no superior merit in their original 
method of instruction, but from the purest 
accident, it has arisen that St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, Eton, and Harrow have had the 
honour of producing the most distinguished 
men in their respective centuries. Next to 
these four, perhaps, comes Christ’s Hospital, 
which can boast of having been the mental 
nursery of Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh 
Hunt. But in the lists of pupils the names 
of individuals above mediocrity are very 
thinly sprinkled ; the vast majority consists, 
of course, of men who were either eminent 
in a very narrow way or eminent in no way 
whatever. Look at the long dreary catalogue 
of Merchant Taylors’, on which so much 
paper and print have been recently expended! 

Our public and proprietary seminaries are 
necessarily composed in chief measure of 
youths whose meagre capacities adapt them- 
selves more or less successfully to the me- 





chanical functions belonging to that sphere 
of life which each selects as his own. Von 
ex quolibet ligno fit Mercurius. St. Paul’s is 
nearly four centuries old, and can point at 
most to half a dozen names whose associa- 
tion with it is a source of pride and of glory. 
Can Eton, Westminster, Harrow, muster 
between them a score of foremost men—not 
mere politicians, but such as Milton, Cole- 
ridge, Byron? None of them can claim 
Chaucer, Spenser, or Shakespear. 

The earliest schoolmaster of whom we 
hear by name appears to be John Cornwall, 
in the time of Richard II., who is said to 
have first introduced the teaching of English 
in his establishment. 

Nicholas Udall was probably almost the 
only man of genius who ever filled the 
situation of a schoolmaster. He has been 
charged by Tusser, one of his pupils, with 
undue severity ; but a greater strictness of 
discipline than that to which the present age 
is accustomed or would submit was formerly, 
and long after Udall’s day, usual and recog- 
nised. If the author of Ralph Roister 
Doister, however, was not of a very equable 
temper, the reason may be to some extent, 
that he found his official duties as incom- 
patible with his literary tastes as they were 
essential to his maintenance, and that there 
was the irritating friction of a man of culture 
and sensibility against the commonplace 
routine of a school and the unsympathetic 
temper of its governing body. 

The term ‘‘ schoolmaster,” rather than our 
modern ‘ tutor,” seems to have been in 
acceptance among our ancestors, even where 
a gentleman was specially engaged to super- 
intend the studies of a particular pupil. 
In the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VII. 
we meet with the payment of a gratuity 
to a person who had been the King’s school- 
master, and in the dedication by Edmund 
Gest in 1548 of his Zvreatise against the 
‘Privy Mass to “ Master Cheke,” he de- 
scribes him as “schoolmaster to the King’s 
Majesty (Edward VI.).” Roger Ascham and 
George Buchanan acted in the same capacity 
to various royal or noble personages. 

At Westminster, however, the illustrious 
Camden discharged for some time the same 
class of functions as Udall at Eton, and 
seems to have won respect and affection by 
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his milder rule. It may be a matter of 
opinion to which of the two we ought to 
accord the superiority in literary accomplish- 
ments; and, after all, the two men are 
scarcely, perhaps, to be compared. Both 
were in their several ways admirable. 

But although the personality of Udall and 
Camden was so considerable, there is no 
doubt that from a professional point of view 
they and all members of the vocation were 
eclipsed by Dr. Busby, the redoubted Head- 
master of Westminster, whether we regard 
the men whom he educated, the force of his 
character, or the length. of his tenure of 
office—itself a life-time (1638-1695). In 
1895 the Busby bi-centenary was celebrated, 
and I have pleasure in transferring from the 
columns of the Globe of November 18 of that 
year a well-deserved tribute to Busby : 

‘‘ To-day the venerable St. Peter’s College 
at Westminster commemorates the bi- 
centenary of the death of Dr. Richard Busby, 
its famous headmaster, who may be regarded 
as the father of the English public school 
system as it existed for two hundred years. 
Busby’s name has always been associated 
with the birch, and awful stories have been 
handed down of the prowess of the great 
little man, and his unlimited capacity for 
flogging all and sundry. But Busby was 
much more than a mere Orbilius. The 
troublous times in which he lived brought 
many men to the front, but few with greater 
force of character than the Headmaster of 
Westminster, and no one has ever hinted 
that he followed the example of his con- 
temporary, the Vicar of Bray. He became 
headmaster in 1638, and held his office until 
his death in 1695, having ruled at West- 
minster during the reign of Charles I., the 
Civil War, the Protectorate, the Restoration, 
and the Revolution of 1688. For those 
fifty-five years he was absolute ruler of his 
school, and a large proportion of the greatest 
men of the seventeenth century were 
educated under him, at one time half the 
Bench of Bishops having been his pupils. 
His fitness for his post was proved by the 
fact that under all the political changes of 
the times the stout old Tory was never re- 
moved from Westminster, and until the rise 
of Dr. Arnold all the public schoolmasters 
of England modelled themselves upon his 
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example. Under him Westminster became 


the leading school in England, far surpassing » 


Eton in social consideration until well on to 
the end of the eighteenth century. There- 
fure, Westminster does well to honour the 
memory of Dr. Busby, for no headmaster, 
not even Dr. Arnold, ever made so deep an 
impression upon his time, or played so large 
a part in the history of the kingdom.” 

Among the Essays of Elia is one which 
bears the title of Zhe Old and the New 
Schoolmaster. It arose out of a casual 
incident, but in it Lamb has finely touched 
on the deplorably imperfect state of education 
in his day, and the dawn of a new era. 

“Rest,” he exclaims, “to the souls of 
those fine old pedagogues! The breed, 
long since extinct, of the Lilys and the 
Linacres, who, believing that all learning was 
confined to the languages which they taught, 
and despising every other acquirement as 
superficial and useless, came to their task as 
a sport!... They were always in their fruit- 
gardens, reaping harvests of their golden 
time, among their Flores and their Spicilegia ; 
in Arcadia still, but kings! . . . With what 
a savour doth the Preface to Colet’s or (as it 
is sometimes called) Paul’s Accidence set 
forth! ‘To exhort every man to the learn- 
ing of grammar. . . .’ How well doth this 
stately preamble . . . correspond with and 
illustrate that pious zeal for conformity, ex- 
pressed in a succeeding clause, which would 
fence about grammar-rules with the severity 
of faith-articles. ... What a gusto in that 
which follows : ‘ Wherein it is profitable that 
he (the pupil) can orderly decline his noun 
and his verb.’ As noun !” 

Lamb represents the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of being long in the company of a school- 
master, as well as the reciprocal sensation 
on the part of the latter on finding himself 
closeted with anyone who was not a pupil. 
“He is awkward and out of place in the 
society of his equals. He comes like 
Gulliver from among his little people, and 
he cannot fit the stature of his understanding 
to yours. ... He is so used to teaching, 
that he wants to be teaching you. One of 
these professors, upon my complaining that 
these little sketches of mine were anything 
but methodical, and that I was unable to 
make them otherwise, kindly offered to 
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instruct me in the method by which young 
gentlemen in Azs seminary were taught to 
compose English themes. . . . The jests of 
a schoolmaster are coarse or thin.” Need I 
add that the Essays of Lamb, corrected by 
this learned, self - complacent Procrustes, 
would scarcely have passed into a world’s 
freehold? It would have been something 
like the dramas of Shakespear with the 
castigations of Holofernes. What a con- 
trast between this lamentable Dry-as-dust 
and the man of acute and touching sensi- 
bility, whom Leigh Hunt tells us that he 
saw kiss Chapman’s Honter ! 

Quite of late years we have had symptoms 
of the genesis of a new race of teachers. 
May they grow stronger, more distinct, and 
more general! May the old type of peda- 
gogues become as extinct as the plesiosaurus 
and the moa! May my own experience at 
Merchant Taylors’ School from 1842 to 
1850 grow into a mere matter of history and 
tradition! Let others follow in the steps of 
Morris, Abbot, and Lupton. 


LITERARY RODUCTIONS RELATIVE TO 
EDUCATION. 


This section consists of such publications 
as have for their aim the promotion of know- 
ledge and culture without coming within the 
strict category of school-books. 


Rhetorica Docens Contra—Rhetorica Mo- 
riens Contractus et Rhetorica Delectens. 
4to. [early sixteenth century]. In three 
parts, each with an engraved title and a 
portrait of a classical author. 

A blank book supplied to the students at 
colleges in former times, to enable them to fill up 
the vacant space on the pages with the thesis on 
which they had to write or to be examined. 

The Schoolmaster. By Roger Ascham. 4to., 
London, 1570. Often reprinted. 

It was originally to have been called the 
Schoolmaster of Windsor, in recollection of the 
locality and circumstances associated with its 
origin. 

Outlines of English Grammar. Partly 
abridged from Mr. Hazlitt’s New and 
Improved Grammar. By Edward Bald- 
win, Esq. [William Godwin]. 12mo., 
London, 1810. 

Barnard. The Life of Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings, setting forth her Devise of Lands 

VOL. XXXV. 


to the Provost and Scholars of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 8vo., Leeds, 1742. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism 
Examined. By Jeremy Bentham. 8vo., 
1818. 

‘Suppressed in consequence of a hint from the 
Attorney-General to the publishers.” MS. note 
by Godfrey Higgins, the learned author of 
Anacalypsis. 


Blake, William: Silver Drops; or, Serious 
Things. [London, about 1680.] 8vo. 

The author was housekeeper of the Ladies’ 
School at Highgate, which was under distin- 
guished patronage. The preliminary portion of 
the volume consists of letters written by Blake 
to noble ladies who supported the institution. 
The author’s copy is in the British Museum, and 
supplies the names of the personages (left blank 
in the book) in his own hand. 

A Consolation for our Grammar Schools. 
By John Brinsley. 4to., London, 1622. 

Relates to Ireland, Wales, Virginia, and the 
Sommer Islands. For the writer’s practical 
works, see 27/ra. 

The English School Reformed. By R. 
Brown. 8vo., London, 1707. 

The author was master of a boarding-school in 
Greek Street, Soho. 

[William] Bullokar’s Book at large for the 
amendment of Orthography. 4to., Lon- 
don, 1580. 

A Book for Boys and Girls; or, Temporal 
Things Spiritualized. By John Bunyan. 
8vo., London, 1701. 

The English Grammar. By Charles Butler. 
4to., London, 1633. 

Caius, Johannes: De pronunciatione Grezec 
et Latinze Linguz scriptione nova libellus. 
4to., 1574. 

Printed with the same writer’s Antiguitas 
Academie Cantabrigiensts, 1574. 

Carlisle, Nicholas: A Concise Description 
of Endowed Grammar Schools. $8vo., 
1818. 2 vols, 

Cheke, Sir John: De Pronuntiatione Greece 
linguz disputationes cum Stephano Win- 
toniensi Episcopo. $8vo., Basiliz, 1555. 

The Children’s Petition; or, A modest 
Remonstrance of that Intolerable Griev- 
ance our Youth lie under in the accus- 
tomed severities of the School-discipline 
of this Nation. 12mo., London, 1669. 

Eton in the Forties. By A. D. Coleridge. 
8vo., 1896, 1898. 

The History of the Colleges of Winchester, 
Eton, and Westminster, with the Charter- 
House, the Schools of St. Paul’s, Merchant 

Cc 
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Taylors’, Harrow, and Rugby, and the 
Free School of Christ’s Hospital. 4to., 
Ackermann, 1816. Coloured plates of 
interiors, etc., and costume. 

A Reformation of Schools. By John Amos 
Comenius or Komenski. 4to., London, 
1642. 

Orationes Duz Richardi Croci. 4to., Lu- 
tetiz, 1520. 

In behalf of the Greek language as an object of 
study. 

Youth’s Divine Pastime. By Nath. Crouch 
(or Burton). Two parts. 12mo., London, 
1691. Third edition. In verse. 

Dialogues amongst Schoolboys. 12mo., 
London, 1713. 

Education. Lectures or Readings upon the 
6 verse of the 22 chapter of the Proverbs 
concerning the vertuous education of 
Youth. 8vo., London, 1596. 

Of Education, especially of Young Gentle- 
men. Second edition. 8vo., Oxford, 
1673. 

Erasmus. Lives of Jean Vitrier and John 
Colet, translated by J. H. Lupton. 8vo., 
1883. 

The —s of Acolastus, exhibited at the 
Hague in 1529. By Gul. Fullonius. 
Translated by John Palsgrave.  4to., 

ae introductory matter is reprinted by me in 
my Prefaces, Dedications, and Epistles, 1874, as 
illustrating the state of education in England 
under the Tudors. 

Gentlewoman. ‘The necessary, fit, and con- 
venient Education of a Young Gentle- 
woman. Italian, French, and English. 
I2mo., 1598. 

The Interpreter of the Academy for Foreign 
Languages. To all Fathers of families. . . . 
By Sir Balthazar Gerbier. 4to., London, 
1648. 

aceite Anglicana Nova. 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1707. 

A Brief Account of Cathedral and Collegiate 
Schools. By M. Hacket. 4to., 1827. 

A Compendious form of education to be 
diligently observed of all parents and 
schoolmasters in the training up of their 
children and scholars in learning. By 
Edward Hake. 8vo., 1574. Annexed to 
his Touchstone for this time present, 1574. 

A New and Improved Grammar of the 
English Tongue. By William Hazlitt. 

12mo., London, 1810. 
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Schools, Schoolbooks, and Schoolmasters. 
A Contribution to the History of Educa- 
tional Development. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 12mo., 1888. Pp. 300+vi. 

Survey of the old system of teaching—Dr. 
Busby—Early Dictionaries—Colloquies in the 
Tenth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Centuries— 
Earliest printed works of instruction, Donatus 
and others—Stanbridge—Robert Whittington— 
Guarini of Verona—Vulgaria of Terence — 
School Classics — Erasmus and More — Dean 
Colet—Foundation of St. Paul’s—Thomas Lin- 
acre — Wolsey’s Edition ot Lily’s Grammar — 
Merchant Taylors’ School—Old Mode of Adver- 
tising Private Establishments—Museum Minervze 
at Bethnal Green—Manchester Old School— 
Shakespeare, Sir Hugh Evans, and Holofernes 
Educational Condition of Scotland—Female 
Education — Shakespeare's Daughters — Gold- 
smith—Ascham and Mulcaster—Ben Jonson and 
Shirley, writers of Grammars — Foreigners’ 
English — Phonography — Bullokar — Charles 
Butler—Dr. Jones. 

A Special Help to Orthography. By Richard 
Hodge. 4to., London, 1643. 

Elements of Speech: An Essay of Inquiry 
into the natural production of Letters. 
By William Holder. 8vo., London, 1669. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By ‘T. Hughes. 
8vo., 1856. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the same. 8vo., 
1861. 

A Looking-Glass for Children. By Henry 
Jesse. 12mo., London, 1672. 

The Traitor to Himself ; or, Man’s heart his 
worst enemy. A moral interlude in 
heroic verse. As it was acted by the boys 
of a public school at a breaking-up. By 
W. Johns. 4to., London, 1678. 

An English Grammar. By Benjamin Jonson. 

Printed among his works in folio. There is no 
separate edition, and it is scarcely probable that 
the essay was ever employed in schools. The 
text which we have is the second, as the original 
one was lost in the unfortunate fire at the poet’s 
residence. 

The Education of Children in Learning 
declared by the Dignity, Utility, and 
Method thereof. By W. Kempe, school- 
master at Plymouth. 4to., 1588. 

Knight, Samuel: Life of Dean Colet. 8vo., 
1724. 

Knight, Samuel: Life of Erasmus, more par- 
ticularly that part of it which he spent in 
England. 8vo., 1826. 

Poetry for Children. By Mary and Charles 
Lamb. 12mo.,Godwin’s Juvenile Library, 

1809, 2 vols. 
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Mrs. Leicester's School. By Mary and 
Charles Lamb. 8vo, Godwin’s Juvenile 
Library, 1809. 

Lamb, Charles: The Old and the New 
Schoolmaster. Elia, 1823. 

Lamb, Charles: Recollections of Christ’s 
Hospital. Jdid., and (separately) with 
notes, 8vo., 1835. 

Lex Forcia, being a sensible Address to the 
Parliament for an Act to remedy the great 
abuse of children at schools, especially in 
the great schools of this nation. 4to., 
London, 1698. 

The Two Cousins: A Moral Story of Mrs. 

Leyster for Young Persons. 8vo., London, 

1794. 

This Afrs. Leyster was probably the prototype 
of the Lambs’ A%s. Lercester’s School. 


(Zo be continued.) 


aunts of the London Mwuakers. 


By Mrs. Basit HOoLMEs. 
— - 
I. NORTH OF THE THAMES, 


3) T RANGELY incongruous are many 
of the associations which crowd 
around the highways in our English 
towns, and nowhere is this more 
truly the case than in London itself, where 
the resident population spreads and shifts, 
where one by one the older buildings dis- 
appear, and where the central districts, ever 
fuller and busier by day, become more 
deserted and more desolate by night. But 
many of the names of the streets and modern 
buildings still remind us of past histories, 
and to the imaginative soul these streets 
may once more become unpaved, unlighted, 
and unswept, and the buildings resume their 
ancient and picturesque forms. 

It is not my intention, in this paper, to 
describe the rise of the Society of Friends 
in London, nor to tell of how the few who 
met in the houses of Simon and Robert 
Dring, in 1654, became the large body 
worshipping in the several meeting-places 
which composed the six London monthly 
meetings. Many of these places where Friends 








used to gather together have disappeared, 
while new buildings have risen in the suburbs ; 
but their names and histories remain, and 
in most cases their “ minutes” are preserved. 
Tales of bitterest persecution cling around 
them, and the lives of heroes and heroines 
who were ready to go into the foulest prisons, 
and often to die there rather than cease to 
meet on first days to wait upon the Lord, 
are closely wrapped up with the names of 
these meeting-houses. It is with the older 
buildings which still remain that I have to 
do at present, and they are not very numerous. 
Friends, as a body, have ‘ shown little attach- 
ment to the outward relics of a former time, 
even taking care, as in some instances, to 
destroy anything which a too reverential 
regard for the past might invest with distinc- 
tion.” 

In the Guildhall Museum is an old sign 
of the Bull and Mouth, from a hostelry just 
out of Aldersgate Street. The name of the 
inn gave the name to the street, and it is 

















ANCIENT SIGN FROM THE BULL AND MOUTH INN, 
NOW IN THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM. 


said that Bull and Mouth Street com- 
memorated the capture of Boulogne Harbour 
(or mouth) by Henry VIII. in 1544. A 
part of this inn, consisting of one large room 
and certain smaller ones, was rented in 1654 
by representatives of the Society of Friends, 
then first taking root in London, and became 
a very important meeting-house, known as 
the Bull and Mouth, or the City, or the 
London Meeting. The premises were de- 
ca 
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stroyed in the Great Fire, but when rebuilt 
were again used by the Quakers, who did 
not relinquish them until 1740. Now no 
portion of the meeting-house remains, al- 
though the street can be traced between 
huge blocks of Post-Office buildings. 

During the five years’ interval between the 
burning of the old Bull and Mouth meeting- 
house and its reoccupation, Friends secured 
two other places of worship. One was a 
building which they erected, together with 
some private houses, in White Hart Court, 
at the junction of Gracechurch and Lombard 
Streets, and known later on as the Grace- 
church Street Meeting. The site belonged 
to the Fishmongers’ Company, and during 
the rebuilding of the meeting-house, after a 
fire in 1821, the members met for worship 
in the Fishmongers’ Hall. Gracechurch 
Street Meeting was always an important one, 
and is associated with the names of the 
Gurneys, Hanburys, Bevans, Luke Howard, 
William Allen, and other respected City 
families; while Elizabeth Fry, during the 
earlier years of her married life, was a member 
of the Meeting, and often raised her voice 
in ministration there. Since 1862 this strong- 
hold of the Quakers has ceased to exist, 
owing to the removal of families from the 
centre of London, and to the enlargement 
of the premises which I shall next mention. 

The second centre in the City that 
sprang into life during the five years when 
there was no gathering in Bull and Mouth 
Street, was a portion of the once famous 
residence of the Cavendish family in brshops- 
gate Without, a predecessor of Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly. This old and handsome 
building had been divided into tenements, 
and an unoccupied portion was secured by 
Friends for £70 a year, consisting of some 
decorated rooms, with lobbies and vaults or 
cellars. Eventually a lease was taken of a 
part of the property, and a commodious 
meeting-house was erected. Later on the 
Dolphin Inn was acquired, and more premises 
added on the spot. These have been rebuilt, 
but never annihilated, and the Devonshire 
House Meeting, or rather the group of build- 
ings which include the chief assembly-hall, 
is at present, if I may venture to use so 
ecclesiastical a term, the cathedral of the 
Quakers. Here the “yearly meeting” takes 


place, the great gathering which used to be 
held at Gracechurch Street, when representa- 
tives from the quarterly meetings all over 
the country meet together for worship and 
for business, for counsel and for strength, 
on “fourth day after the third first day in 
fifth month.” The extensive premises are 
approached from Bishopsgate and from 
Houndsditch, and lie behind shops and 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE MEETING AND THE DOLPHIN 
INN IN 1742. 


houses of “the world’s people.” Quite 
recently considerable alterations have been 
made here, new rooms being built for com- 
mittees, etc., above the large meeting-house. 
The ordinary meetings for worship at Devon- 
shire House are on Sundays at 11 and 6.30, 
and on Tuesdays at 10.30; but in addition 
to these there are held on the premises 
numerous classes, lectures, club and temper- 
ance meetings, Sunday - schools, reading 
meetings, and committees in connection 
with the Friends’ home and foreign mission- 
work, 

Under the control of the six “ London 
and Middlesex monthly meetings” there are 
now twenty-seven separate places where 
Friends meet regularly for worship, besides 
a few smaller halls which are in the nature of 
mission-rooms. Someare old establishments, 
others are comparatively new. They include 
meeting-houses as far south as Croydon and 
Esher, as far west as Uxbridge and Staines, 

















as far north as Winchmore Hill, and as far 
east as Epping and Barking. Of these more 
distant settlements that at Winchmore Hill 
is one of the most famous, Friends having 
met there in a barn, rented at 42 perannum, 
before 1682. Ten years earlier than this 
saw the commencement of the Epping Meet- 
ing, while many others are quite as ancient 
(not the present buildings. but the foundation 
of a branch of the society), the history of 
that at Uxbridge being traced as far back 
as 1658, and that at Croydon to 1657. In 
the burial-ground at Barking the remains 
of Elizabeth Fry and her brother Samuel 
Gurney were laid to rest. 

Within about a mile of Devonshire House, 
and situated in very crowded districts, are 
two other ancient haunts of the London 
Quakers, the Bunhill Fields Meeting, and 
the Peel Meeting. There are new buildings 
at the former place, the site being chiefly 
interesting because of the Friends’ burial- 
ground there, where George Fox was buried. 
This must not be confused with the large 
cemetery for general Dissenters known as 
Bunhill Fields. But I hope in a subsequent 
paper to describe the Quaker graveyards, 
and to touch upon events in their history. 
Friends of the Peel division first met in the 
workshop of John Elson, a carpenter, about 
the year 1656. The origin of the name is 
probably that his house was known by the 
sign of the Baker’s Peel. On this site 
successive meeting-houses have been built. 
The present one was erected in 178g, but it 
only forms the centre of a group of modern 
buildings belonging to the society, facing 
both St. John’s Lane and St. John’s Street, 
Clerkenwell, and situated between the beauti- 
ful historic Gate of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the busy Smithfield Market. Ina court- 
yard attached to the meeting-house is a relic 
of some antiquity—the front of a lead cistern, 
with a device of roses on it, the date 1654, 


and the initials m © The cistern belonged 


to Benjamin Yates, probably a relation of 
Sarah Yates, at whose house a Quakers’ 
meeting was held even before the rooms 
were taken at the Bulland Mouth. Benjamin 
Yates died in 1711, and left the cistern, with 
other useful goods, to this meeting, which 
was held in a court off Aldersgate Street, 
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but which was usually known by the name 
of Sarah Yates’ successor, Sarah Sawyer. 
When given up and amalgamated with the 
more commodiously-housed Peel Meeting, 
the cistern was taken to the Peel, and this 
ornamented portion of it has been preserved, 
painted, and nailed upon a wall, as a memorial 
of the ancient meeting at Sarah Sawyer’s. 

The history of the Peel, where cruel 
persecutions of the most outrageous kind 
were steadily carried on against the Quakers, 
who, notwithstanding this treatment, con- 
tinued to assemble outside, if they were not 
allowed inside, their meeting-house, is suffi- 
cient in itself to fill a volume. The names 
of John and Mary Elson, John Skelton, 
Richard Claridge, Joseph Besse (who wrote 
the history of the sufferings of the Quakers), 
are household words in Friends’ families, and 
are closely connected with this place. The 
meeting-house had often to be enlarged, for 
many used to assemble there; on one day 
alone, in 1662, no less than 128 worshippers 
were arrested and imprisoned. It was not 
until 1688 that Friends were able to meet 
without fear of molestation, except from 
“rude boys,” “unruly persons,” or “ dis- 
orderly preachers.” Now very few Friends 
live near the Peel, the meetings at Devon- 
shire House and Stoke Newington being 
better attended. In an account of the 
meeting-houses, written about twenty years 
ago by William Beck and Frederick Ball, 
and to which I am indebted for much of the 
information in these pages, an interesting 
picture is drawn of early days at the Peel, of 
the carpenter, and of ‘‘dear Mary Elson,” 
his wife, who left her household possessions 
for the use of Pee) Friends. These are 
quaintly enumerated in the minutes of the 
meeting, and include ‘‘a little trevit to warm 
Drink on it.” I think it is interesting to 
remember that this meeting has been held 
for upwards of 230 years close to the sites 
of the famous and gorgeous priories and 
churches of St. John of Jerusalem and St. 
Bartholomew the Great. 

It seems to have been not an unusual 
thing for Friends to take a somewhat short 
lease of the premises they occupied, and not 
to acquire the freehold. Sarah Sawyer’s and 
Gracechurch Street were by no means the 
only meetings given up. Besides the rooms 
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in private houses there were several im- 
portant buildings erected for worship, chiefly 
in east and south London, which now do 
not exist, although some of their “ minutes” 
are preserved. There was the Wheeler 
Street Meeting in Spitalfields, and _ its 
memory is kept green by the name of a 
neighbouring road called Quaker Street. 
There were the Old and New Park Meetings 
in Southwark, whose history, together with 
that of other Quaker haunts south of the 
Thames, I hope to touch upon in another 
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paper; the Wapping Meeting, which existed 
from 1700 to 1779; the first Westminster 
Meeting in Little Almonry, “in the very 
shadow of the Minster Towers,” which was 
superseded in 1779 by the larger West- 
minster Meeting in Hemming’s Row; and 
one which was held within the precincts of 
the Savoy Palace. There are still old meet- 
ing-houses, with burial-grounds attached, in 
Brook Street, Ratcliff, and the Lower Mall, 
Hammersmith. At both these places 
worshippers were sadly persecuted in early 


days, but this, instead of dissolving their 
meetings, seemed to strengthen them. At 
Hammersmith Gilbert Latey gave his last 
public ministration. There used to be a 
meeting-house in Stoke Newington, which 
was looked upon by Peel Friends as espe- 
cially their child, but it ceased to exist in 
1741. The present commodious building in 
Park Street, Stoke Newington, was an off- 
shoot from Gracechurch Street, and was 
erected at a cost of £2,000, voted for the 
purpose in 1827. It is surrounded by a 


burial-ground still in use, and adjoins the 
of Michal Yoakley’s 


modern _ buildings 
Almshouses. 
Questions connected with the upkeep ot 
the meeting-houses and burial-grounds in 
London and Middlesex are settled by the 
“six weeks meeting,” an __ institution 
peculiar to London Friends, and distinct 
from the quarterly and monthly meetings 
over the country. The meeting-houses have 
never, like those of many other Noncon- 
formist bodies, passed from one set of hands 
to another, nor have the burial-grounds been 
let as builders’ yards, or sold for Board 
School playgrounds. When Friends have 
decided not to continue a meeting, they have 
disposed of the premises and removed their 
possessions, driving, no doubt—for Friends 
were ever good financiers—-excellent bargains 
for themselves. The fact that the histories 
of these meetings are so well preserved is 
due to the care with which were kept the 
minutes of the monthly, quarterly, six weeks, 
two weeks, women’s, box meetings, etc. 
In 1672 the six weeks meeting ordered each 
monthly meeting to “‘ procure a chest for its 
writings, and appoint two caretakers,” the 
literature of the early Quakers being very 
extensive, and containing much that is 
quaint and interesting in these days of 
change. I will only make one quotation 
from a minute recorded in 1680, as it gives a 
glimpse of the esprit de corps which existed 
amongst the Friends, while they were full of 
worldly wisdom and walked circumspectly : 
“Tt being proposed to this meeting by 
G. Watts that there is a complaint that 
Friends do employ some of the world’s 
people in printing and binding of Friends’ 
books, it is upon consideration of this meet- 
ing desired and advised that henceforth such 
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as print Friends’ books do for the future 
employ only Friends in printing and binding, 
provided it be by the said Friends done as 
well and as reasonably as the world’s people 


will do it.” 
<a 


CUindham’s Cour through 
France and Ftalp. 


A.D. 1769-70. 


> 
INTRODUCTION. 


BSS HIS diary, which is in manuscript, 
i} «was purchased of a second-hand 
bookseller some ten years since ; 
it is bound in crimson morocco 

with yellow edges. 
The title, if it ever had one, has been 
carefully removed, and as local references 
were unnecessary, there is no absolute cer- 


tainty as to its author, but internal and 
other evidence point to Colonel Windham, 
of Felbrigge Hall, Cromer, the father of the 
Right Hon. William Windham, Secretary of 
War in Pitt’s Administration, and for War 
and the Colonies in the Ministry of “ All 
the Talents.” 

Mrs. Henry Baring, the grandmother of 
the present Lord Revelstoke, and a member 
of the family, states in the Diary of the 
Right Hon. William Windham, which she 
edited, that “his father, Colonel Windham, 
was a dashing officer in the Hungarian 
service under Marie Theresa,” and further 
says that “at Felbrigge there is, or ought 
to be, an essay written by him on the art 
of war.” 

She states that “he was a good linguist, 
being acquainted with French, German, and 
Spanish,” and an_ enterprising traveller, 
“having in 1741, accompanied by Pococke, 
penetrated some of the higher valleys of the 
Alps, and ascended Mont Blanc.” If so, 
he must have anticipated both Balmat and 
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Saussure (1786-87). In the diary allusion 
is made more than once to his previous visit 
to certain places, then revisited. 

The Windham family purchased the Fel- 
brigge estates, A.D. 1461, from the repre- 
sentatives of Sir Symon de Felbrigge, a/ias 
Bigod, of the family of the Earls of Norfolk, 
the Standard Bearer of Richard II. 

Over the body of Sir Symon’s first wife, Lady 
Margaret, in the damp little church in the 
park, is one of the finest brasses in England ; 
it bears effigies both of himself and his wife, 
he evidently intending to be interred by her, 
but he was buried in the old Church of the 
Friar Preachers, now St. Andrew’s Hall, in 
Norwich, A.D. 1443, thirty years afterwards. 

William Windham (son of the writer of 
the manuscript) was the last of the family. 
At his decease he left the estate to his wife's 
nephew, Admiral Lukin, on condition of his 
assuming the name of Windham, and the 
admiral’s representative disposed of it to a 
Norwich family of the name of Ketton. 
The diary of the tour is written in a chatty, 
terse, but very observant style.* It closes 
A.D. 1770, but seven years later the writer 
seems to have found some memoranda of 
the expenditure relating to his late tour, and 
adds them to the end of the diary, the hand- 
writing being identical. This addition is of 
great interest, as it not only gives the items 
of the cost of travel from London to Paris, 
but also the cost of living in that city 
some 120 years ago, and abounds with 
shrewd advice to the would-be traveller. 

J. H. Lioyp. 

Highgate. 


DIARY. 


“ July 7, 1769.—Arrived at Calais; staid 
one night there, at the Hotel d’Angleterre 
(Desseint the landlord). The lodging and 
accommodation as good as in any of the 
best inns upon the English roads ; the wines 


* Some omissions have been made, but nothing 
of interest or importance has been left out. The 
original spelling and punctuation have been exactly 
copied, but it has not been thought necessary to 
reproduce the capital letters which the diarist uses 
very lavishly, nor to put in italics the many words 
and phrases which he underlines. —Ep. 

¢ Sterne’s Sentimental Fourney,in which Dessein’s 
hotel was made famous for all time, had appeared 
in the previous year, 1768. 
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better. The country all the way to Paris 
affords nothing for a traveller to admire or 
even commend. ‘The public-houses very 
dirty. Meat of all kinds very indifferent, 
requiring absolutely a little French cookery 
to make it go down. The bread being 
always made with leaven, has a sour tast. 
The wine small and eager. No good butter. 
A melancholly prospect for an Englishman 
turned of fifty ! 

“July 10.—Arrived at Paris 4 ’Hotel du 
Parc Royal, Rue du Columbier. Here we 
come into good living again, and a man 
must be very partial to his own country not 
to be satisfied with the accommodation he 
finds in this town ; fish excepted, not that he 
must expect to be served with the best that 
the market affords at four or even at six 
livres a head from the ¢ratfeures shop. A 
good foularde being as dear as a good fowl 
in London and is what the ¢vatfeur cannot 
afford to give; his business being to furnish 
two courses for your money at as cheap a 
rate as he can by his art of cookery. Good 
living at Paris is almost as dear as at 
London, and both equally good. The 
article of wine makes a great difference in 
the expence of a table; and likewise fruit is 
much cheaper and in great plenty... . 

“London as a city is infinitely superior to 
Paris, which however has ’the advantage in 
its public buildings, churches, and noble- 
men’s houses—the entrance into it from 
Bois de Boulogne affords the most mag- 
nificent view that can possibly be seen. 
The Thuilleries is a beautifull garden the 
walks well preserved, but I could not help 
being surprized, after so many years’ absence, 
to find the same filth at the bottom of the 
walls. The inside of their houses, nasty as 
ever, no water coming into them but what is 
brought in pails from the river, and that 
only for the necessary use of the family. 
Water-closets are not to be meet with in any 
houses... . 

“ The manufactory of porcelaine at Seve, 
is carried on at the king’s expence in a large 
spacious building, that by its grand appear- 
ance looks as if it was destined to some 
more worthy purpose. 

“Their china is excessive dear, superior 
to ours at Chelsea in the painting, but in no 
other respect. 
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“ Madrid.—An old, ugly roial chateau at 
the extremity of the Bois de Boulogne, 
about four miles from Paris. Inhabited by 
those who have interest to get lodgings there. 

“* Meudon.—A royal chateau, suffered to 
run to ruin, about six miles from Paris 
through the Barriere de Seve and a village 
called the Issy where Cardinal Fleury had a 
house ; it commands a good prospect and 
near it is Belle Vue (well deserving the 
name) a Maison de Plaisance which be- 
longed to Madame Pompadour. After her 
death it was unfurnished, and is now re- 
fitting for another favourite. 

“ S¢ Cloud.—A palace belonging to the 
Duke of Orleans. The gardens and park 
finely planted; the salon and gallery ex- 
tremely fine, inriched with painting, carving, 
gilding, etc. The proportion grand and 
pleasing it excells everything in or near 
Paris for the coup d’ez/ at first entrance. 

“Ta Meute.— Maison royalle at the entrance 
into the Bois de Boulogne ; neatly fitted up ; 
gardens pleasent ; here the King of France 
comes for a few days after his return from 
Compiegne. 

“ Virsailles.—Much to be admired for the 
immensity of its builldings and the pro- 
fusion of expence dispers’d all over the 
gardens in marble statues, bronzes, temples, 
waterworks, etc., and the trees remarkably 
fine. 

“ Trianon.—The house built entirly of 
marble, now neglected by the King for a 
New Trianon, a small elegant villa placed at 
a little distance from the other, fitted up a 
good deal in the English taste; here was a 
water-closet in the King’s apartment; but 
the Swiss told me they were not in general 
approved... . 

“ Choisy le Roy.—Maison royale et Lieu 
de plaisance, situated upon the banks of the 
Seine three leagues from Paris, where the 
Court comes in the month of September, 
for the King’s hunting in the Forest of 
Sénard. Close to which is another Chateau, 
called Le petit Choisy, lately built, which is 
calculated more for retirement than any of 
the King’s houses. All the views from the 
garden being entirely shut up, and when he 
is at table no servants wait, there being in 
the middle of the eating parlour what they 
call a table mouvante, which is a round table 
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that rises from under the floor, with all the 
dishes upon it ; and which upon the ringing 
a little bell, descends, and another course 
rises in room of the first and so on, to the 
desert.* There are besides, to suply the 
place of waiters, four round pieces let into 
the floor called /es servantes, which are made 
to let down like a trap-door; and upon 
sounding a bell, descends with an order for 
anything the company wants marked with a 
pencil. ... 

 Seaux.—Chateau and maison de platsance, 
five miles from Paris belonging to Mons* le 
Comte d’Fu, richly furnished, the gardens 
spacious, extremely well planted by le Notre, 
and more in the English taste, than any I 
saw in France. The trees consisting cheifly 
of limes, horse chesnutts, arbeles remarkably 
fine and lofty. The cascade magnificent. 

“As to paintings, the collection at the 
Palais Royal carrys it before all the rest, 
from the great number of capital pictures, 
amongst which is a celebrated Raphael, of 
the Holy Family, tho’ at the Palais Luxem- 
burgh the famous gallery painted by Rubens 
and a noble collection by other masters, 
makes this not much inferior. And as to 
the picture of the Virgin and our Saviour 
called 4a Jardiniere, painted by Raphael it 
pleased me more than the other. 

** Toulouse, |’Hotel is most magnificently 
fitted up and furnished, especially the gallery. 
Maison de Gagny: furnished with a most 
choice collection of Flemish and Dutch 
paintings, and all sorts of the most expensive 
pieces in bronze, Japan, China, tapestry, etc. 

** Matson de Crosat, Baron de Thiers dans 
la Place de Louis Legrand, has the finest 
collection of pictures of any nobleman in 
Paris, of the best masters from Raphael 
down to the modern French painters in 
great abundance. ... Many of the Hotels 
in Paris belonging to men of the first rank 
have a great advantage over those in London, 
not only in the furniture, but in the com- 
mand of ground about the house, which 
allows of a handsome court and gardens. 


* There was a similar table in the Tuileries. The 
Countess of Oberkirch saw it in 1780 ‘‘ rusty from 
disuse.” By 1789 it had been destroyed. See 
Doran's Table Traits, pp. 418-20. Dr. Johnson saw 
the table at Choisi. See the notes of his tour in 
France in Boswell, p. 318 (Globe edition). 
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“ Les Invalides is a building that doth 
honor to the nation, it is of an immense 
extent the chappel much to be admired for 
the taste of the architect in the disposition 
of the sev’ral parts and the amazing expence 
in marble ; especially the floor, which is all 
inlaid and exceeds everything of the kind. 
The churches in general are finished and 
adorned with great expence—but much in- 
ferior to those in Italy. 

“The Boulevards is now a delightfull road 
round great part of Paris, planted lately with 
a double row of young elms that florish 
beyond any I ever saw upon a dry sandy 
soil. N.B. a little ditch is dug between 
each tree to confine the moisture about the 
roots as much as possible. These ridings 
are extremely pleasant for taking the air on 
horse-back, or in a coach. The old Boule- 
vards are frequented as usial by all ranks 
of people; for the spectacles that are ex. 
hibited there, are of various kinds. Their 
Vaux Hall, lately erected in imitation of 
ours, consists at present of only a building 
more elegant of taste, and afforded a more 
splendid appearance of well-dressed people 
to the number of near 5,000, the night I was 
there. Under such encoragement as this 
if the undertakers enjoyed the whole profits 
of their house they would raise great fortunes, 
as in England ; but the Government wisely 
prevent that, by laying a heavy tax upon 
them towards the support of some hospital 
or other public charity. 

“ French plays, tho’ excellent in their kind 
and well acted, are not so much frequented 
by the nobility as with us. The house ill 
lighted up, the scenes very indifferent and 
but few of them (owing to their observing 
the unity of time and place) so that for want 
of these decorations and embellishments, so 
necessary to set off a play, it is a represanta- 
tion that appears dull to an Englishman, and 
in effect is little better than a rehearsal. 
The price is six livres* which is a little more 
than in England, and much less for the 
money. 

** As to the Opera, all I can say upon that 
is, that the house is finely decorated and the 
dancing good. 

““The men in France, who have not been 
cramped in their youth, by hard labour or 


* A livre was about equal to a franc. 


for want of proper food, are for the most 
part better made, taller, and handsomer than 
in England, especially those in the army 
and servants of the nobility. The French 
women in general are plain, and I believe 
there is more beauty walks the streets in one 
day at London than perhaps can be found in 
the half the kingdom of France. 

‘Whatever gallantry is practised amongst 
the young people in Paris, there is nothing 
of it appears in that gross licentious manner 
as in London.... This decency of be- 
havor we should do well to imitate, as like- 
wise their sobriety ; a drunken man being a 
great rarity at Paris. ... In the Provinces 
and in most of the great towns in France 
. . . foreigners of distinction are received in 
the most agreeable manner. An exception 
however must be made to Paris, where the 
nobility, in general, give foreigners but little 
encoreagement to frequent their houses. 
So that MiLord, after having spent a great 
deal of money in cloaths and equipage, and 
done all he can to make himself a French- 
man, finds some difficulty of being admitted 
in to their fashionable parties, unless he 
should have /esprit du jeu; that indeed 
removes all objections, and makes his com- . 
pany agreeable, tho’ he should be dressed 
like an Englishman. 

“ The abominable c .stom of painting is as 
much practised as ever amongst the women 
of fashion (who are married) covering their 
cheeks with a daub of red paint of the 
deepest dye, without endeavoring or mean- 
ing to imitate nature. This, with the 
common method of dressing their hair, with 
so much pomatum and powder, must be 
excessively nasty. Especially as one dress- 
ing lasts a long time, so that upon the 
opening a fine lady’s head, the poor hair- 
dresser is to be pitied, tho’ he is well paid 
for it. The ladys of the first quality lay 
such a stress upon having their heads well 
dressed, that upon some extraordinary occa- 
sions they pay a friseur a Louis d'or, but 
commonly the half of it. 

“The English ladys who are so remarkable 
for their neatness, have adopted this filthy 
fashion.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Repair and Reseating of a 
Parish Church, AD. 1606. 


By THE Rev. C. H. EveLtyn WuitE, F.S.A. 


i 


al is unlikely that any other parish 
is in possession of so full and 
interesting an account of extensive 
reparation in connection with its 
church (dating from the first decade of the 
seventeenth century) as Chesham in the 
county of Bucks. In the church chest is a 
neat manuscript small folio volume contain- 
ing sixty-six leaves, on the front outside cover 
of which is the following : 





Chesham magna. * 


4 


A Booke concer 
ning the Repayring 
of the Seates and of 
the Bells of the Parish 
Church & Building of 
a newe Gallery 

Anno Domint 


+1606. 





James Wedon 


seorge Littlepage } Churchwardens. 


On the back is written : 


Rychard Bowle | gentleman gave | this 
Booke ready | written to the piish | 
of Great Chesham | Mense Maij An° 
Dni. 1607. 

John Turnor 


Ridead Biines \ Churchwardens. 


We learn from the monumental inscription 
on the north wall of the chancel, where Bowle 
lies buried, that he was born in the year 1550. 
He is there stated to have been “ Auditor ” 
to “divers great Lords,” and in the manu- 
script he is described as “ farmor to the right 
honorable Edward Erle of Bedford of the 
parsonage of Chessam Wooburn.” While 
filling the position of agent or steward to 
the Earl of Bedford, the owner of the 
rectorial manor, the oversight of the entire 
work connected with the repair of the parish 


* So called to distinguish it from the small 
adjoining parish of Chesham Bois, sometimes called 
Little Chesham. 





church was committed to Bowle. ‘“ He gave 
his attendance in the direction and oversight 
of the workmen, and providing of things 
necessary.” 

In this singular volume “ Richard Bowle, 
Gent.,” records every transaction, the parties 
contributing—in several cases in kind, such 
as timber, labour, etc.—the opposition that 
was put forth to the undertaking, and the 
legal proceedings resorted to in order to 
obtain compliance. The name and residence 
of every householder is also recorded, with 
the rateable status, distinguishing parishioners 
from “ forriners,” etc. 

On the inside of the vellum cover appear 
the words: ‘‘ The lorde God be mercyffull. 
December, 1688.” 

In the preamble the causes for procuring 
authority for entering and proceeding into 
the charge of “repayreing” of the church, 
“the newe makeing of sundry and many 
seats and repayreing the olde . . . the build- 
ing and erecting of a faire newe Gallery .. . 
the newe casting of two of the Bells and 
makeing of a new frame and newe hanging 
of all the five bells,” are set out. Also “howe 
every p'ticular p’ishioner of abillitie was rated 
. .. what voluntarie benevolence was afforded, 
and howe every contributer (and some others 
also) and there wives were appointed to the 
pewes and seates. . . . Howe some opposed 
both the worke, the order and the payments, 
who did after yeld,” etc. It is further stated 
that ‘this booke att large written as a memor- 
able act of the parishioners and others. . . was 
geven and bestowed uppon the p’ishe by the 
goodwill and guift of Richard Bowle... 
the second day of March, 1606.” 

In applying for the necessary authority at 
the Archdeacon’s Court held at Great 
Missenden May 5, 1606, it was alleged that 
the number of people had grown so great 
that there was an insufficiency of seats, 
‘“‘manie had seated themselves as they thought 
fitt, & some of the meanest accompt had 
gotten the best seats and wold sitt w™ p’sons 
of farr better reconing, manie also challenging 
places in one seate, & so satt in heapes 
w“out anie respect of Decency or order.” 

A meeting of parishioners subsequently 
held fixed a rate to be levied, “and a further 
rate of ijd. a peice more for bread & wyne 
for the Comunion.” The ‘“booke of 
D2 
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taxacon” or rate contains a long list of 
parishioners commencing with Sir Edmund 
Ashfelde, Knight, not excluding a large 
number “ that geve nothing.” 

The Archbishop being informed of the 
process (the Bishopric of Lincoln, in which 
diocese Chesham then was, being vacant) 
caused letters mandatory to be issued “for 
the ordering of the business, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of certain froward p’sons,” 
which letters were openly read during Divine 
service. But certain of the parishioners still 
refused to become amenable to the ordering, 
being unwilling to sit as appointed, claiming 
certain seats as belonging to their houses, 
and refusing to pay their respective portions. 
The names of seven persons who still 
“‘willfullie refused” being certified to the 
Court of High Commission, October 28, 
they were accordingly summoned to appear 
at Lambeth on November 8 to answer for 
their conduct. Although promise of payment 
ensued in some cases, others refused com- 
pliance, objecting to pay either a new rate 
in respect of “the glassing and painting of 
the Church,” etc., or some part due of the 
former rate. Another representation to the 
Court and a further summons to appear at 
Lambeth on February 14 followed. All the 
malcontents except two yielded. “The one 
sorte was discharged, and for the other two 
an attachment was awarded.” John Lyster, 
“one of the sworne messengers of His Ma‘ 
Chamber,” being sent to execute the same, 
“ Henry Dell made meanes to be spared... 
but Richard ffrier held out till he was arrested, 
and then his wyef intreated the messenger 
and his neighbo’ for favo',” the dues and 
costs being subsequently paid. 

The “briefe of the accompte” contains, 
inter alia, the following items: 


painting the Kings Armes and the body of 
the Church, iij/. vjs. 

for vij Scutcheons and frames of Wainscott for 
the Armes of those Knights that gave 
tymber, &c., xvjs. ilijd 

Setting of xij ashen plants in the Church- 
yard, ijs. vjd. 

Casting of one of the bells by composition, 
iijZz. 

Paid more for mettle that wanted to that 


Carrage of that Bell twise and charges, 
XXXVjs. viijd. 

* * * * * 

To the painter of Dunstable for painting the 
King’s Ma‘ Armes, and all the inscrip- 
tions in the Church, xls. 

To him more for painting all thother in- 
scrip'ions in the body of the Church and 
West End, xxvjs. 

To Glover o* painter for coloring some seats, 
xijd. 

To Mr. Knight of London for vij Scutcheons 
uppon pay Royall of the Knights Armes 
that did geve timber, ixs. iiijd. 

* * * * * 

To hugh Ward for makeing a cover for the 
ffont, vjd. 

To Henry Knight of Reading for casting one 
of the Bells by composition, 1ij/7. 

Paid to him for mettle that did want to make 
it tunable, iijZ. xs. 

To Richard Persifall for carrieing of that 
Bell to Reading and bringing it back againe 
being xx miles, xvs. 

To the Bell founder for xxviij of mettle put 
to the bell att the Second Casting at viijd. 
a lb., xviijs. viijd. 

To Jeames Lovett for carrieing that bell to 
Reading and back againe, xiiijs. 

To Benning of Berkhampsted for mending 
the clocke, xvs. 


In addition to timber and wainscot for 
seats, etc., Sir Edmund Ashfeld (who held 
one of the two impropriate parsonages, 
Richard Bowle farming the other, viz. 
Chesham Leicester) gave 


a faire and strong Comunion table and a 
very hansom beere or coffyn, he did also 
provide and geve to the p’ish att his owne 
charge one faire ffont of Latten wth a 
greate cover of the same mettle graven 
and cutt, and also a faire frame of timber 
for ytt to stand in w™ cost him,* xlvjs. 
viijd. 

The foresayde Richard Bowle gave a Table 
of the tenne Comaundm's peinted and a 
frame about the same sett up in the 
chauncell worth vs. 


* The old Communion table was sold to Thomas 
Dickens for ijs., and ‘‘the old font bason and the 
upper shanke of the stock iijs.” 
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The foresayde Richard gave allsoe twoo 
tables in fframes w™ the prince’s Armes 
in peinted, iis. vjs. 

He bestowed allso the charges of paynt- 
ing of the princes Armes & of the per- 
cullas and the Inscription under the 
fflower de Lees Badges and allso all the 
Inscriptions upon the North Wall of the 
Church & all the: Rest mked with the 
letters Q. E. & the minutes and Church- 
wardens’ names w*" cost xxvjs. 


“ And he did make the Collection of all 
those Inscriptions & of all oth™ in the 
Church and in the Chancell And wrote them 
out fayre w™ his owne hande and shewed 
them to M* Saunders the minister who 
approved his Labor therin and apointed the 
several places where they should be wrytten.” 


The Churchwardens’ account of money re- 
ceived and paid by them in repairing and 
new making of seats, erecting a new gallery, 
etc., shows the rate to have amounted to 
4119 16s. 94d. A list of those contribut- 
ing “benevolences” (timber, etc.) contains 
the names of the Earl of Bedford, Sir 
Robert Dormer, Sir Edwyn Sandys, Sir 
Geo. Fleetwood, Sir Frances Cheney, Sir 
Edmund Ashfeld, Mr. Thomas Ashfeld, sen., 
and Sir Francis Goodwyn. 

“A Viewe taken of all the Seats newly 
built and repayred ” is as follows : 


The Seats in the South syde of the Middle 
Alley from the Chauncell to the Women’s 
Seate and returning thence back againe, 
24 names. 

Seats against the South syde of the Church, 
57 names. 

On the North side of the Middle Alley from 
the Chauncell to the Women’s Seat, 
26 names. 

Seats on the North syde of the Church, 
45 Seats. (ffor vj S’ving men or for such 
as upon anie discontent™ had rather be 
placed there.) 

The Women’s Seats along the Middle Alley 
to the Crosse Alley, 61 names. 


The South side. 


The Seats from the Middle Crosse Alley 
Westward on the said South syde, 28 


names, 





The Women’s Seats along the Middle Alley 
to the Crosse Alley, 33 names. 


The North side. 


On the North side of all those Seats for 
Mr. Ashfeild’s Tenn“, 11 names. 


The Seats from the Middle Crosse Alley 
Westwards on the said North side: The 
first Seat is for ancient men that cannot 
hear well, 6 names. 

The rest for women, 18 names. 

Seats in the gallery 15, giving 54 sittings. 


Referring to the “needles opposition,” 
among the charges disbursed by occasion 
thereof, and refusal of sundry persons to 
pay the rateable sum, amounting in all to 
£2 125. 6d., we have the following items: 


ffor my man’s horsemeat then, xvjd. 
ffor his bote hire then, viijd. 
* * * * * 
ffor Bote hire to Lambeth thrice for this 
Busines, ijs. 
* * . * * 
To my Lo: Grace’s porter, xijd. 
ffor goeing by water, xijd. 
* * * * * 
ffor the charges of Rich: Bowle & James 
Weedon goeing up to certifie the con- 
formity of some and the contempt by 
others: viz. horsemeat, iijs.; goeing by 
water iiij severail times before we could 
be dispatched, iiijs. To my Lo: Grace’s 
Secretary for receiveing o* certificat and 
discharging the co’t of vj p’sons vjs. To 
my Lo: porter, xijd. 


The total cost (xxiiijs.) of these last 
named charges appears to have been de- 
frayed by the eight contentious persons, 
viz., Richard Woods, John Cook, Henry 
Dell, Richard Tokefield, Richard Weston, 
Richard ffrier, James Dell and Francis 
Okeley, in equal parts. The two more re- 
fractory individuals, namely Henry Dell and 
Richard ffrier, were also called upon to pay 
the following : 


ffor George Page’s charges goeing up to make 
affidavit for the Somoning of Henry Dell 
and Richard ffrier, vs. vjd. 

Sm: of these needles charges, liis. vd. 


tem 
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I am informed by William Lowndes, Esq., 
the owner of “the Bury,” that the manu- 
script was found by him in one of the deed 
boxes on his succeeding to the estate, and 
he generously restored it to the church, 
Mr. Lowndes tells me that Richard Bowle 
was a brother of the then Dean of Salisbury, 
who afterwards became Bishop of Rochester. 

The inscription on the monument in the 
chancel of Chesham Church to the memory 
of Richard Bowle is quaint, and worth 
recording :— 


“ HEERE. LYETH PART OF RICHARD 
BOWLE WHO FAITHFULLY SERVED 
DIVERS GREAT LORDS AS AUDITOR 
ON EARTH. BUT ABOVE ALL HE PRE- 
PARED HIMSELF TO GIVE UP HIS 
ACCOUNT TO HEAVEN, AND NOW HATH 
HIS QUIETUS EST AND RESTS FROM 
HIS TORMENTS AND LABOURS. HE WAS 
A LOVER OF GOD’S MINISTERS, A 
FATHER OF GOD’S PooRE, A HELP 
TO ALL GOD’S PEOPLE, AND BELEEVES 
THAT HIS FLESH, WHICH WITH THE 
SOULE WAS LONG TORMENTED, SHALL 
WITH THE SAME SOUL BE ZTERNALLY 
GLORIFIED. HE DIED THE 18" OF 
DECEMBER, 1626, AND OF _ HIS 
AGE 77.” 


RAST ee 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


CAMDEN’s “ BRITANNIA”: AN INTERBST- 
ING INscRIPTION.—In the library of Wells 
Cathedral is a copy of the original issue of 
Camden’s great work, and on a blank leaf 
of one of the volumes are inscribed the 


following lines : 


“‘ One fayre par-royall hath our Iland bred, 
Where of one is alive and two are dead, 
Sydney y° prince of prose and sweet conceipt, 

Spenser of numbers and heroick ryme, 

Iniurious fate did both their lives defeate, 

For warre and want slew both before their time. 

Now tho’ they dead lodge in a princely roome, 

One wants a verse, the other wants a Toome, 

Camden, y® livest alone of all ye three, 

For Roman stile and Englishe Historye. 

England made them, y" mak’st England knowne, 

So well art thou yé prince of all y* payre, 

Sithence y" hast an England of thine owne 








Less wealthy, but as fruitfull and more fayre. 
Nor is thine England moated wt) the mayne, 
But doth our seas and firmed lands containe, 
And scornes the warres wherw'# our yle is pest, 
Spreading itself through ye wide world’s extent, 
Lesse needs it feare y° swellinge of a brooke, 
Whose lowly channell feeds on private lake, 
That can the prouder ocean overlooke, 

And all y® streames y* thence their sourses take, 
Long may booth Englande live and living raigne, 
In spight of envy thine and ours of Spaine, 
While ours in thine may thou in ours abide, 
Thine ages honour and thy countryes pride 

And if perchaunce th’ ingratfull age denyes 

To grace y® death wt toombe and scrolled verse, 
Each village churche and house their want 


supplyes, 
Ech stone thy grave, ech letter is thy verse, 
And if all these should be wt time out woore, 
Each streame should grave thy name uppo his 


shore. 
Jos. Z. Latt Jurman. 


Liber Thomas James, exdono auctoris, 
Aug. 3, A.D. 1600.” 


He 3K OK 


A Quaint CHIMNEY Back. — “ This 
chimney back is one of the finest specimens 
of art, as applied to iron decoration, which 
has heretofore been discovered in Sussex. 
It measures 3 feet 4 inches in height, by 
2 feet 74 inches in width... . The central 
device ... is the rape of Europa; and surely 
no mythological subject was ever before set 
in a more absurdly funny ‘ijanner. The 
anachronisms it displays are beyond the reach 
of caricature. Jove appears as a gay cavalier 
of the reign of Charles I., with a felt hat on 
his head, adorned with an ostrich plume, a 
huge Carolian collar, a velvet mantle, braided 
trunk-hose, points, boots of the period, spurs, 
and heavy riding gloves. Europa is walking 
off, leaning on the gentleman’s arm. In her 
head-gear she has ostrich feathers also. She 
wears a gown of velvet, covered with a 
luxurious cloak, and the train is borne by 
a tiny boy in jerkin and puffed breeches. 
On her arm she carries a large oval reticule. 
A male attendant walks behind her, who, 
like the page, is bareheaded, and has long 
ringlets. Over the head of the fair lady he 
holds an umbrella of a very primitive con- 
struction. Just behind the principal figures 
is a groom with a skull-cup on his head, and 
having the hereditary ‘horsey’ type of 
countenance, holding a fine horse with a 
flowing mane. The horse is represented as 
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curving his neck, and pawing the ground as 
if impatient to be off... . He is issuing 
from between the pillars of a stately portico 
of the Doric style of architecture, and the 
fore-part of him is all that is seen. How 
Jupiter and Europa were to be accommo- 
dated on one horse is left for the imagina- 
tion to fill up. Jove, in his gallantry, had 
Coubtless prearranged all this. ... There 
is much dignity displayed in the bold cavalier, 
and much Titian like grace in Dame Europa. 
The bordering of fruit and flowers, masks 
and scroll work, is in the usual style of the 
early part of the seventeenth century.”— 
Mr. S. Evershed in Sussex Archeological 
Collections, vol. xxili., 1871. 
yz a2 < 
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ABYSSINIAN BApTrisMAL NAMES.— “ From 
a curious superstition common to many parts 
of the world the Abyssinians always conceal 
their baptismal names. They believe that 
if their enemies were to make an image of 
them in wax, and put it where it will slowly 
melt, this melting and decaying will be ac- 
companied with a similar effect on their 
body, and this can be prevented by conceal- 
ment. Their baptismal name is their real 
name, that is the name registered in heaven, 
and if the enemy uses only the name they 
generally go by, then the wax figure does 
not represent them, and they thus escape the 
fatal spell. In all Church services, particu- 
larly in the prayers for the dead, the baptismal 
name must be used. How they manage to 
hide it I didnotlearn. Possibly they confide 
it only to the priests.”—-William Simpson in 
Good Words, 1868, p. 607. 


=e" 


Antiquarian jRews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 
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The Globe reports a discovery which, if the details 
given are exact, and to be relied upon, is of no 
small importance. It says: ‘‘The remains of a 
Roman hospital have just been discovered at Baden, 
a little town in the Swiss canton of Argovie. From 
an architectural point of view, the remains are only 
of trifling value ; but the ruins will be of exceptional 
interest to antiquaries, since they are the first trace 


of anything proving the existence of hospital ar- 
rangements in classical antiquity. Hitherto, no 
such traces had been found anywhere; even Pompeii 
and Timgad, although full of the traces of the whole 
public and private life of the ancients, contain no 
building which, from its arrangements, leads us to 
suppose that it served asa hospital. No Latin or 
Greek author has left a description of such an estab- 
lishment. Hippocrates alone, in a passage which 
is very short and rather obscure, alludes to diseases 
which were treated in the Temple of sculapius, 
but it is impossible to decide therefrom whether 
there were any places near the sanctuary specially 
set apart for treating diseases. The arrangement 
of the ruins at Baden leaves no doubt as to the use 
for which they were built. The building is com- 
posed of fourteen small rooms, in which a large 
number of medical and surgical instruments, 
tweezers, tubes, knives for spreading plasters, spoons, 
measure-glasses, cauterizers, ointment-boxes, and 
the like was found ; in fact, everything goes to show 
that this was the site of the hospital of the Fourth 
and Fifth Legions, which had their headquarters at 


Baden.” 
*» + 
A paragraph is going the round of the papers to 
the effect that the Cardinal’s hat which once 
belonged to Cardinal Wolsey has been presented 
to Christ Church, Oxford. The hat, it is said, 
boasts an authentic and fairly complete pedigree. 
It appears to have been stolen by Bishop Burnet, 
who was clerk to the royal wardrobe and Bishop of 
Salisbury in William III.’s time. It then passed 
into the hands of Horace Walpole. One of the latest 
owners of the hat was Charles Kean, who wore 
it when playing the part of Cardinal Wolsey in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry VIII.” The hat is in good 
condition, but the tassels, which are so prominently 
represented on the Christ Church coat of arms, 
have been torn off. 
25 as ay 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s archzological collection and 
manuscripts are being arranged by Professor Grun- 
wedel, and will be exhibited in the Berlin Museum. 


oF 2% Cay 
Mr. H. S. Cowper, F.S.A., announces for early 
publication by subscription, Hawkshead : The Nor- 
thernmost Parish of Lancashire. The book will deal 
fully with the history, archeology, dalesmen, indus- 
tries, folk-lore, old account-books, dialect, etc., of 
the parish, which once extended from Elterwater, 
at the base of the Westmorland Hills on the north, 
to the junction of the rivers Crake and Leven, by 
which Coniston Lake and Windermere discharge 
their overflow, on the south. Mr. Cowper says 
that the position of the parish stamped upon it 
many features not found elsewhere in the county to 
which it belongs. Like all the Lake district, it was 
colonized by Norse settlers, and it still preserves its 
Norse dialect and place-names; while among the 
dalesmen the Viking type can still be seen. In 
feudal days, however, the parish fell under the 
monastery of Furness ; and thus, to a certain point, 
a severance took place between its people and those 
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of the rest of Lakeland, which for the most part was 
under lay lords. Again, though one of the most 
valuable of the temporal possessions of the Abbey, 
it preserved in manners, industries and arts a 
character distinct from that of Low or plain Furness, 
where the other Abbey estates lay between it and 
the sea. It is in part to these facts that Hawks- 
head owes its interest. 
~ wy as 
Mr. W. R. Williams, of Talybont, Brecknock, is 
engaged in collecting materials for a work on the 
History and Antiquities of Carmarthenshire, and invites 
offers of assistance. He proposes to include in his 
work a bibliographical list of the books published 
in the county. 
a a a a 

The fortunate possessors of the great Kelmscott 
Chaucer will be interested in a letter sent to the 
Daily Chronicle by Mr. R. Catterson Smith. Mr. 
Smith wrote: ‘It was not with the intention of 
denying me credit for the help I gave in the illus- 
trations that William Morris did not place my name 
at the end of the Chaucer, but (as he told me at 
the time) to avoid making a long and perhaps mis- 
leading statement at the end of the book. As it is, 
the statement is of the briefest, and you will notice 
that he has not mentioned his own share in design- 
ing and drawing the borders and capital letters— 
which was a pretty huge piece of work. Now, as to 
the amount of credit to be given to me, I only claim 
to have made myself as complete a tool for Burne- 
a as I could. Fingers, eyes, and sympathy I 

rought, but Sir Edward was responsible for every 
line and dot in the eighty Chaucer drawings which I 
did under his guidance. I worked at his very elbow 
for months, often spending whole days seeking out 
a simple and expressive treatment of a passage, and 
in many cases doing drawings over and over again, 
until he was satisfied that the treatment or conven- 
tion (he used to call it his ‘shorthand ’) expressed 
him. The final touches were given when the draw- 
ing had been printed on the rough Chaucer paper 
(the india-proof was never looked at). So that I 
do not hesitate to say the drawings which the public 
got are more absolutely Burne-Jones’ than if he had 
done them with his own hand.” 
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The two fine houses in the Place Vendome, Paris, 


formerly occupied by the Military Governor of the 


city were lately announced to be for sale, and it 
was feared that the splendid wood-carving of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and finemarble 
statuary for which the buildings were celebrated, 
would be sold and dispersed. Ail anxiety, how- 
ever, has now been dissipated, as M. Moliner, the 
Conservateur of the Louvre, has, in the name of 
the State, claimed these precious relics of a deco- 
rative art which no longer exists for the National 
Museum. They are to be placed in a new gallery, 
which contains specimens of artistic and decorative 
furniture. The ceiling of this gallery comes from 
the Chateau of Louveciennes, and there are three 
superb Gobelins tapestries from the Chateau of 


Compiégne. The gallery, when completely filled, 
will be one of the most interesting and instructive 
in the Louvre. 
a 4) be 4) 

The new part of Montgomeryshire Collections contains 
several papers of interest. In ‘‘ Rowton Castle,” 
by the late Rev. G. Sandford, we have an interesting 
picture of the state in which country gentlemen 
travelled in the last century: ‘‘Mr. Lyster [M.P. 
for Shrewsbury] travelled in his coach-and-six, and 
was a week upon the road to London, his principal 
tenants and tradesmen accompanying him as faras 
Watling Street, where they were entertained at his 
expense. At Highgate he was met bya select body 
of his London tradesmen, and thus ushered to his 
own house in Bow Street, Covent Garden; and the 
same ceremonies were repeated on his return into 
Shropshire. All this cost was maintained by a 
rental of £1,800 a year.’’ Mr. Lyster, on this 
modest income, also kept open table once a week 
for every class of his constituents, from the highest 
to the lowest ! 





A AAAAAAAAAAAA! 
SALES. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND Woops sold on 
Wednesday and yesterday Old English and Irish 
silver plate, etc., from various sources. The more 
notable lots included thirty-six silver dinner-plates, 
weighing a total of 6900z., £217 (S. J. Phillips) : 
a collet necklace, composed of sixty-one graduated 
brilliants, and with single-brilliant snap, £285 
(Lepper) ; a silver-gilt tea-kettle, richly chased in 
relief with medallions of figures in Chinese costumes, 
festoons of flowers, etc., by William Grundy, 1758, 
108 oz. at 26s. per oz. (Heigham); a parcel-gilt 
beaker-shaped cup and cover, on three ball feet 
with pierced appliqué ornameit, chased with 
grotesques, a group of the Good Shepherd in the 
centre, 12in. high, 30 oz., Augsburg work, £46 
(Phillips) ; a pair of ormolu wall-lights, with scroll 
branches for four lights each, mounted with old 
Dresden porcelain figures of birds, 60 guineas 
(Lawson) ; a pair of Louis XVI. bronze fire-dogs, 
with Chinese figures, 40 guineas (Lanser) ; a pair 
of Louis XVI. ormolu candelabra, with figures of 
Cupids supporting scroll branches for ten lights 
each, 4oin. high, 66 guineas (Sparks) ; a set of ten 
carved mahogany Chippendale chairs and two 
armchairs from Lady Jane Goding’s collection, 
£68 (Pitt); a set of four Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, carved with a belt and scrolls, an armchair 
and a settee, both nearly similar, £52; and a large 
Sheraton mahogany wardrobe, inlaid with medal- 
lions of figures, flowers, trophies, and ribbons in 
satin and other woods, 84in. high, tooin. wide, 
£70 (Maccleroy).—Times, November 18. 


“s+ OC 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold on 
Monday a collection of Japanese and Chinese 
works of art of the late Major Birdwood, and other 
decorative objects from various sources. The 
articles of note were: A bowl of dark green jade, 
double monster and ivory handles, carved with 
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conventional emblematical ornaments on a key- 
pattern ground, 3}in. high, ro in. diameter, £28 
(Samuels) ; a Japanese silver vase, the body deco- 
rated with four panels, with carp and rushing 
water in delicate translucent enamels, 11 in. high, 
£12 (Arthurton); a pair of square, flat-shaped 
vases and covers of mottled emerald green jade, 
carved with emblematical ornament in low relief, 
44 in. high, 22 guineas (Brian); a flat-shaped, 
square vase and cover, carved in low relief with 
a rocky landscape, 5#in. high, 24 guineas (Cutter) ; 
a double vase of dark-green jade, carved in relief 
with cloud ornament, 5in. high, £14 (Gall); a 
teapot and cover of dark-green jade, carved with 
an inscription in a sunk fruit-shaped panel, 6? in. 
high, £12 12s. (Samuda); a two-handled bowl and 
cover of mottled emerald green jade, the cover 
surmounted by four signs of the zodiac, 5 in. high, 
£ 14 3S. (Gall); a small four-fold screen of ivory, 
nely inlaid, with a cherry-tree and crows and 
tortoiseshell, mother-o’-pearl, etc., 114 in. high, 
£23 (Sparks); an okimono, formed as figures of 
a cock and hen, in smoked mother-o’-pearl and 
stained ivory, 46 guineas (Ash); and a pair of 
turquoise blue crackle figures of Kylins, 16 in. 
high, £16 (Heigham).—Times, November 30. 


~~ wa ~% 


Messrs. Christie concluded on Saturday the sale of 
the valuable stock of objects of art and decoration, 
pictures and engravings, of the well-known art 
dealer, the late Mr. Eugene Benjamin, of 168, New 
Bond Street. The four days’ sale produced a total 
of £1995: Among the more important articles 
sold were an old Scotch quaigh, from which 
William, the third Earl of Kilmarnock, took his 
last meal before his execution in 1746, £124; a 
Louis XIV. boulle bracket clock, mounted with 
medallions, 13in. wide, 43in. high, 205 guineas; 
a Louis XVI. writing-table, 69 in., 33 in. wide, 
540 guineas; a bust by Nollekens, of the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, 145 guineas; a Louis XVI. 
commode of marqueterie and parqueterie, inlaid, 
120 guineas.—Daily Chronicle, November 28. 


ba 4) 5 a 
ORIENTAL EMBROIDERIES.—A portion of the cele- 
brated collection of Indian, Persian, Turkish, and 
other Oriental embroideries, brocades, prayer- 
carpets and rugs of the late Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
came up for sale on December 1 at Messrs. 
Christie's, the walls of whose rooms had presented 
an altogether unique appearance with these beauti- 
ful works of art during the few preceding days. 
A few of the principal lots were as follows: A 
Persian silk carpet, with conventional flowers in 
the centre on crimson ground, blue border, 7oin. 
by 48in. from Ispahan, sixteenth century, f meosy 
a Perso-Polonese silk carpet, with arabesques in 
the centre in blue, yellow, and gold, on a salmon- 
coloured ground, late fifteenth century, £140; a 
Perso-Polonese silk carpet, with arabesques in 
pink, yellow, and brown in the centre, on green 
ground, £265; an altar frontal of Venetian point 
lace, with chalice of the Holy Grail in the centre 
£230; another of the same, with the Holy Graij 
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in the centre, and the figure of Christ, £440; a 
silk Persian carpet, with crimson centre, with in- 
terlaced arabesque foliage in the centre in brilliant 
colours, 113 in. by 82in., from Herat, sixteenth 
century, £840. The sale of 143 lots realized more 


than £4,850. 
% 2 

Watton’s ‘‘CoMPLeAT ANGLER.”’—A very good 
set of the first five editions of Walton’s Compleat 
Angler came up for sale on December 1 at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s among the choice library of books on 
angling formed by the late Mr. Edward Snow, of 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. These five editions were 
those which appeared during the lifetime of Izaak 
Walton, and the Snow copies are uniformly bound 
in olive morocco extra by F. Bedford. The set 
was knocked down to Messrs. Pickering and Chatto 
for £235. The Ashburnham set, unique as regards 
size and condition, realized £800 in May last, and 
some of the volumes possessed the further senti- 
mental advantage of having the author’s autograph 
notes written in them. The Snow copies were 
slightly ‘‘ shaved” in some places, and some of the 
leaves in the first issue were defective, and the 
entire set was sold ‘‘not subject to return.” A 
second copy of the second edition of the same 
work, with many of the headlines cut into, brought 
£19 15s.,and three other copies of the third edition 
respectively sold for £12 1os., £35,and £11. Other 
angling books included an imperfect copy of The 
Secrets of Angling, by John Dennys, 1652, £36. The 
total of the sale of 669 lots amounted to £1,280. 





AAAAAAAAAAAAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. ‘ 


We have received the Collections of the Surrey Archa- 
ological Society, Vol. XIV., Part I. It contains, 
besides the usual reports of the society’s proceed- 
ings, (1) ‘‘ Miscellaneous Antiquities of Dorking,” 
by Lewis André—a very readable paper; (2) 
‘‘Members of the Inner Temple, 1547-1660, and 
Masters of the Bench of the Hon. Society of the 
Inner Temple, 1450-1883, who by birth, residence, 
office, etc., have been connected with the County 
of Surrey,” by A. R. Bax; (3) ‘‘ The Parliamentary 
Surveys relating to Southwark,” by Montague S. 
Giuseppi; and (4) a continuation of ‘‘ The Church 
Plate of Surrey,’’ by the Rev. T. S. Cooper, with 
several interesting pictures. The second paper will 
be specially valuable to students of Surrey biography 
and genealogy. With the Collections an ap is 
issued to members for subscriptions towards further 
excavations at Waverley Abbey. The discoveries 
already made are of so much interest and import- 
ance that we can have little doubt that the required 
funds will be forthcoming. All donations should 
be sent to the Rev. T. S. Cooper, Chiddingfold, 


Godalming. 

~ 6 @% 
The Journal of the County Kildare Archeological Society, 
Vol. II., No. 6, has reached us. The reports of 
proceedings, accounts, and so forth are followed by 
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the following papers: (1) ‘‘ An Account of the Arrest 
of Lord Edward FitzGerald,” by Lord Frederick 
FitzGerald, which, ifhardly archzological in subject, 
is at least almost antiquarian in interest; (2) the 
second part of ‘‘ John Lye, of Clonaugh, County 
Kildare,” by Rev. E. O'Leary ; and (3) ‘‘ Castletown 
and its Owners,’’ by Lord Walter FitzGerald, with 
several excellent illustrations. There are also 
various notes and queries of interest. Specially 
worthy of note is a full-page plate figuring a tomb 
slab in the Franciscan Abbey at Castledermot, 
which has on it, cut in low relief, a handsome eight- 
armed cross, with a male skeleton on one side of 
the shaft, and on the other the skeleton of a woman 
in a shroud. 


VUVVVVVVVIIVY 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


At a meeting of the Hawick ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society, held on November 15, papers were read 
by Mr. Robert Murray on ‘‘ Nannie Cumming,” 
Mr. John W. Kennedy on ‘St. Mary's Steeple,” 
and Rev. Mr. Johnman on ‘Shetland Brochs and 
the Dwarfie Stone.’ Mr. Johnman described his 
recent visit to Orkney and Shetland, with special 
reference to the brochs, those rugged and robust 
unhammered rural towers which claimed to be the 
patriarchs of native architecture. He specified 
Clikimin Broch and the Broch of Mousa, both near 
Lerwick, the latter being probably the most perfect 
broch in existence. It is situated on the Island of 
Mousa, and is 45 feet high, built of dry undressed 
stone. The circular wall is 15 feet thick, and there 
are three irregular vaulted chambers. Some hold 
that these brochs, of which there are over 400 in 
Scotland, are of Scandinavian origin, others date 
them as far back asthe Ice Age. The Dwarfie Stone 
of Hoy, referred to by Sir Walter Scott in connec- 
tion with Norna of the Fitful Head, is a mass of 
sandstone 30 feet long, 15 feet broad, and 5 feet high. 
It has been scooped out in the remote past, and is 
supposed to be the residence of a dwarf and his 
wife. Mr. Kennedy’s paper dealt with the popular 
belief that the steeple of St. Mary’s Parish Church 
belonged to the burgh. He showed that although 
the town had repaired the steeple and put in the 
bell, the steeple belonged to the heritors, and had 
always been treated as part of the church. 
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The annual meeting of the HENry BraDsHAW 
Society was held on November 16, the Bishop of 
Salisbury in the chair. A report from the council 
was read by the hon. secretary, announcing that 
the two volumes of the Ivish Liber Hymnorum had 
been distributed during the past year to members, 
and that the Rosslyn Missal, edited by Dr. Lawlor, 
would soon be ready for distribution. Unexpected 
difficulties in preparing the coloured reproductions 
of the miniatures accompanying the edition of the 
Coronation Service of Charles V. of France had arisen, 
delaying the issue of this volume. The greater 
part of the reprint of the first edition of the Roman 





Missal (1474) was in type. The finances of. the 
society and the roll of members were in a satis- 
factory state.—Atheneum, November 26. 
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British ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — The 
second meeting ofthe session was held at the 
rooms in Sackville Street, Piccadilly, on Wednesday, 
November 16, Dr. Winstone in the chair. Mr. 
Andrew Oliver exhibited the remains of a sword 
and a small knife, which, together with the boss 
of a shield, were found with three skeletons at 
Portslade, near Brighton, in July last, in the forma- 
tion of a new road. The skeletons faced the east. 
After the removal of the antiquities, the human 
remains were examined, and carefully interred in 
the churchyard at Portslade. The opinion of the 
meeting was that the exhibits belonged to the 
Romano-British period. Mr. Gould exhibited 
another photograph of the Roman pavement at 
Leicester, which has already been illustrated in 
the Journal of the association, and read some 
additional details regarding it, bringing out the 
interesting fact that the houses recently demolished, 
under which the pavement was found, occupied the 
site of a house once the residence of John Bunyan, 
A paper on ‘‘ Wool Church, Dorset,” by Dr. Fryer, 
was read in the author's absence by the Rev. 
H. J. D. Astley, Hon. Sec. One of the principal 
features of this church is the chancel arch, of 
thirteenth-century date, which is perhaps unique 
for that period. The unusual and effective 
appearance of this arch is produced by the filling 
up of the large arch and piercing the wall with 
three arches of equal width, each 10 feet 6 inches 
high, and 3 feet 64 inches wide. These three sub- 
arches rest upon shafts of octagonal form, 32 inches 
in circumference, without capitals, and with base 
moulds near the floor. The t mpanum is quite 
plain, with no trace of decoration, although it is 
quite likely this was originally intended. The 
church also possesses a font of the fifteenth century, 
of special interest, as it was evidently purposely 
designed for its present position, against the western- 
most pier of the north arcade of the nave. 
Fragments of cresset stones have occasionally 
been discovered in England, but Wool Church 
possesses one in almost as good a condition as 
when it left the hand of the medieval mason. 
There is a tradition that the bells of Wool Church 
were stolen from Bindon Abbey at the dissolution, 
but this is contradicted by the bells themselves, as 
all of them are dated, the oldest being of the year 
1606. The first portion of a paper upon the Welsh 
Marches, by Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., was read 
by the author. In the middle of the eighth century 
the Saxons made many encroachments in the 
territory of the Welsh beyond the Severn, so they 
took up arms, and made many successful incursions 
upon the Saxon territory in order to arrest these 
predatory attacks of the Welsh. Offa, King of 
Mercia, united himself with the Saxons, with the 
result that the Welsh, being unable to resist these 
combined forces, retired to their natural strongholds 
among the rocks and mountains, and from thence 
continued their inroads against theirenemy. Offa 
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therefore annexed the country between the Wye 
and Severn, and planted it with Saxons, and, for 
additional security, caused a great ditch to be 
made, anno 776, which was called Claneth Offa, 
or Offa’s Dyke. In the discussion which followed 
the paper, Mr. Gould observed, with reference to 
this dyke, that he had traced it throughout himself, 
and felt able to affirm that it was never intended as 
a line of fortification, a misunderstanding which 
was very common with respect to it. It was 
merely intended as a boundary line between 
England and Wales. The Rev. H. J. D. Astley, 
the chairman, and others, also spoke upon the 
paper, which was a most interesting summary of 
the history of the Marches.—Communicated by Mr. 
George Patrick, Hon. Sec. 
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Numismatic Society.— November 17.—Sir J. 
Evans, president, in the chair. Mr. W, J. Davis, 
Mr. W. J. Hocking, and Mr. Maurice Jonas, were 
elected members.—Mr. C. R. Peers read a paper 
on ‘‘ Swiss Bracteates in the British Museum Col- 
.lection.”” He divided these bracteates into two 
classes—(1) those of Swiss fabric, and (2) those of 
Swabian fabric—and. enumerated the mints at 
which these different classes were struck, pointing 
out that in some instances bracteates of both classes 
were issued from the same mint.. He selected the 
following coins as being of special interest: (r) the 
Austrian series of Zofingen ; (2) the round bracteates 
of Schaffhausen and Zurich, in connection with 
which he incidentally referred to a coin, not a 
bracteate, which was clearly dated 1424 in Arabic 
numerals, a date earlier by forty-five years than 
the earliest example of Arabic numerals on any 
other medieval coin known to him; and (3) the 
alliance coinage of Zofingen with Zurich in the 
thirteenth century.—Atheneum, November 26. 


a et 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—November 24.—Vis- 
count Dillon, president, in the chair. Lord Iveagh 
and the Hon. R. B. Brett were elected Fellows 
under the Statutes, chap. i. § 5.—By permission of 
the Inspector-General of Artillery, the president 
exhibited a gunner’s quadrant of the year 1585. It 
is in the form of an axe, the blade serving as a plate, 
on which a small pendulum marks the angles of de- 
pression or elevation of the cannon, into the bore 
of which the staff is inserted. On the staff are 
scales of the diameters of shot of different weights 
of the four materials, iron, lead, stone, and slaggen. 
This last material is puzzling. The axe bears an 
inscription stating it to have belonged to Prince 
Julius, Duke of Brunswick and Luneburg, although 
these two houses do not seem to have been united 
until a later date than that shown on the axe. 
Ward's ‘‘Animadversions of Warre,” published 
in 1639, was quoted as giving the rules for the 
use of the gunner’s quadrant, but his example 
only allows for elevation of the cannon, whereas 
this axe serves also for depression. This weapon, 
which combines a professional instrument and 
means of defence,Jis in the Tower collection, and 
Lord ‘Dillon stated that he did not know of any 


similar object inthe Vienna, Madrid, or Paris collec- 
tions.—Mr. P. Norman, treasurer, read an account 
of the discovery, at Millfield, Keston, Kent,.of a 
shallow, circular pit containing nearly a thousand 
chips, flakes, and cores of flint. The site had evi- 
dently been a factory of neolithic implements, as 
the fragments of flint were such as would have re- 
sulted from the manufacture of chipped implements. 
—lIn the discussion which followed, to which the 
President, the Secretary, and Sir Henry Howorth 
contributed, it was mentioned that a very much 
larger find of a somewhat similar character had 
been made at Grovehurst, near Sittingbourne, in 
1871 by Mr. George Payne.—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope read some observations on the walls of 
Southampton, and recent proceedings relating 
thereto. By the aid of a large plan Mr. Hope 
showed that the ancient part of the town had 
formed an oblong about 1,000 feet wide and 
2,200 feet long, and containing about fifty acres, 
enclosed by a lofty stone wall pierced by several 
gates and defended by a number of mural towers. 
The walls were substantially Norman throughout, 
with additions of the Edwardian period and down 
to the reign of Richard II., in whose time the keep 
of the castle was also rebuilt. The castle stood 
within its own enclosure in the north-east part of 
the town, where its lofty mound and other remains 
still exist. The water-gate and the east gate were 
unfortunately destroyed about a century ago, and 
nearly all the eastern line of the walls has also 
disappeared, together with an important section on 
the south-west. The line is otherwise more or less 
complete, and exhibits many interesting and un- 
usual features. The existing north, or Bar, gate 
is well known, and the west gate also remains. 
North of the latter is a remarkable section of the 
wall, with an external arcade, added for greater 
strength, and to secure a wider fighting platform, 
in Edwardian times. This arrangement is believed 
to be unique in this country. South of the west 
gate is an interesting length of the wall which has 
lately passed into the possession of the Corporation. 
A portion of it has for a century and a half been 
hidden within a house. This has just been de- 
molished, and it can now be seen that along this 
part of the town there was a further section of 
the singular external arcade, like that remaining 
further north. Beyond this point the wall has 
been in great part destroyed. The section south 
of the west gate has just escaped destruction 
through the refusal of the Town Council, by a 
large majority, to confirm a recommendation of 
the Estates Committee that the site be utilized 
for building purposes. The Council has further 
ordered the wall itself to be repaired where neces- 
sary, both north and south of the west gate, and 
freed from various excrescences, vegetable and 
structural. The fate of one structure of excep- 
tional interest is, unfortunately, still undecided. 
This is a building of the fifteenth century, now 
known as the Guardhouse, built against the wall 
close to and south of the west gate. It is abou 
60 feet long and 20 feet wide, and is two stories 
high. The.upper story, whichis wholly of timber, 
with a good open roof of five bays, partly oversails 
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the wall. The framing is of good construction, 
and in perfect preservation, as is most of the 
roof-covering. The wattle-and-daub filling of the 
-framework has, however, perished, and the defect 
been made good from time to time by nailing rough 
boards on the outside. Some of these have been 
removed, and a few of the roof-tiles have lately 
been displaced. The building therefore looks 
dilapidated; but really it is not so, and it has 
been resolved not to spend any money on it, even 
to replace the missing tiles and boarding. As the 
site of the building is not required for any purpose, 
and the structure itself is of great interest, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that wiser counsels may 
prevail, and a strong effort be made to preserve so 
valuable a feature in the history of the town walls 
and of ancient Southampton. Mr. Hope's remarks 
were illustrated by a number of lantern slides and 
drawings of different sections of the walls and the 
gates.—A theneum, December 3. 
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The annual general meeting of the SociETy OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held at Edinburgh 
on November 30, Reginald Macleod, C.B., in the 
chair. Sir Arthur Mitchell paid a warm tribute to 
the memory of the late Mr. J. R. Findlay, in which 
the chairman concurred. Among other business, 
the election of office-bearers for the ensuing year 
was made as follows: President, the Marquis of 
Lothian; vice-presidents, Major-General Sir 
Robert Murdoch Smith, the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby, and the Hon. Hew Hamilton Dalrymple ; 
Councillors, Sir George Reid and Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, representing the Board of Trustees; 
Gilbert Goudie, Reginald Macleod, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, John Horne Stevenson, rs agar S. 
Brook, J. Balfour Paul, and John Findlay; 
secretaries, D. Christison, M.D., and Robert 
Munro, M.D. ; foreign secretaries, Thomas Graves 
Law, LL.D., and James Macdonald, LL.D.; 
treasurer, James Henry Cunningham; curators of 
the museum, Robert Carfrae and Professor Duns ; 
curator of coins, Adam B. Richardson; and 
librarian, James Curle, junr. 
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A meeting of the NEwcasTLE Society OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held on November 30, Mr. Richard 
Welford presiding —Mr. William Smith, of Gun- 
nerton, exhibited a small amphora, found upon the 
site now occupied by Mr. James Cooper’s mart in 
Westgate Road. Mr. Blair (secretary) said the 
vessel was, beyond question, Roman.—Mr. Welford 
exhibited a lease, dated March 20, 1520 or 1521, 
from John Brandling, merchant, Newcastle, to the 
nuns of St. Bartholomew, of a meadow in the Mag- 
dalene Dene, Newcastle. The ground was along- 
side the Magdalene Burn, which appeared to have 
begun at the top of Northumberland Street, close 
to Vine Lane, and to have ended where now was 
the chancel of St. Thomas's Church, where it clearly 
went into the Pandon Burn.—Mr. Welford read an 
obituary notice of the late Rev. E. H. Adamson.— 
Dr. Hodgkin read ‘‘ Notes on the Cervoran Tablet 





in Praise of the Syrian Goddess,” and Mr. W. H 

Knowles read ‘‘ Notes on Doddington Castle House, 
Northumberland.” Erected in 1584, Doddington 
Castle House was typical of.the stormy life of the 
Borders, where raids, theft, and robbery were fre- 
quent occurrences, roads were well-nigh impassable, 
many castles were in ruins, and the country gener- 
ally in a deplorable condition. While retaining 
some of the distinctive features, it had improvement 
in the way of domestic arrangements as compared 
with the square peel towers. Only a portion of the 
Castle was extant, the remainder having, on account 
of inferior workmanship, been destroyed by a gale 
in 1896. 





Reviews and Motices 
of sew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
~these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE RecorpDs oF MERTON Priory, SuRREY. By 
Major Alfred Heales. Cloth, 4to., pp. clvi, 370. 
London : Henry Frowde. 

Merton was a priory of Austin Canons, founded, 
as so many others were, in the twelfth century. It 
had the distinction at one time of sheltering within 
its walls St. Thomas 4 Becket, and at another of 
nurturing Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, 
and better known as the founder of Merton College, 
Oxford. Its buildings were onze fairly extensive, 
and within them Parliament .aet and passed the 
Acts known as the ‘‘ Statutes of Merton.”” Such a 
house ought to have a history, and its records, if 
preserved, should be of more than usual interest. 
Of the monastic buildings (which were fairly perfect 
in the seventeenth century) not a trace now remains, 
and of its records not more than is usual. The 
Records which have been transcribed by the late 
Major Heales (whose lamented death was announced 
almost at the same time as the publication of the 
volume) are very much of the normal character, 
but the publication of such monastic chartularies 
is a matter of much historical interest and import- 
ance, and many pieces of significant information are 
enshrined within them. Our neighbours across the 
Channel have recognised this more readily than we 
have, but the tide seems now to have turned in 
England, and although it must be mainly the work 
of individuals and local societies to print such 
records, we do not despair that eventually some 
day most of them will be printed. 

Major Heales’ death disarms criticism, otherwise 
we might have pointed out some obvious errors in 
transcribing some of the deeds. Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son has prefixed a very useful and appropriate 
preface. Of the excellent printing and general 
turn-out of the volume it is needless to speak. 
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LINCOLN, THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By A. F. 
Kendrick (with forty-six illustrations). 

WELLS, THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By the Rev. 
Percy Dearmer (with forty-six illustrations). 

SOUTHWELL, THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By the 
Rev. Arthur Dimock (with thirty-eight illustra- 
tions). Price 1s. 6d. each, being three volumes 
of Bell’s Cathedral Series. 

In these volumes we are glad to welcome three 
more of the capital series of cathedral guide-books 
which Messrs. Bell are issuing. We should like, 
in passing, to suggest to the publishers that many 
— would be glad to s these books 

und together in four or five volumes. Although 
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Kendrick in the book on Lincoln, and Mr. Dearmer 
in that on Wells, have produced two capital hand- 
books to those churches. 

Southwell (of which Mr. Dimock has a here- 
ditary right to treat) is also a secular church of a 
peculiarly interesting character, and one which has 
suffered in every way most grievously in our own 
day. First, in the ruthless treatment which it re- 
ceived in the Act of Parliament which decreed the 
dissolution of its most ancient chapter some sixty- 
five years ago. Secondly, in the utterly reckless 
manner in which it has been “‘ restored "’ under the 
direction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, into 
whose coffers its revenues have passed. What with 
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primarily intended as pocket guides for use on the 
spot, they are also handy books of reference, and, 
if collected together, they would quite merit a place 
on the library shelves beside other books dealing 
with our English cathedrals. 

Lincoln and Wells are two typical churches of 
secular canons, both essentially English in all that 
concerns them, the one the vast and stately pile 
which represented the central life of the wide- 
querns diocese of Lincoln, and the other the 
charming little Somerset minster which, of all our 
English secular churches, retains at the present 
day most of its ancient accessory buildings. Both 
books seem well done, and although it might be 
possible to pick holes here and there, yet Mr. 























the disfigurement of its exterior by the addition ot 
the hideous spires on the west towers, which we 
earnestly hope to see soon removed, and the 
scuttling of the choir, the church has indeed 
suffered. Mr. Dimock speaks feelingly of the first- 
of these acts of vandalism, which dealt with the 
ecclesiastical corporation of the church, but he tries 
to condone the second, which played havoc with 
the fabric. We have no toleration of either, and 
now that Southwell has become an episcopal see, 
we hope to see both deeds gradually undone. 
The Act of Parliament expressly ‘‘ suspended” the 
canonries.at Southwell, instead of ‘ suppressing" 
them, so that they might hereafter be re-endowed, 
should any benefactor be found who would do this. 
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As to the fabric itself, let the spires be taken down, 


and the choir properly filled as before with stalls. 
At present it is bare and empty, as if intended 
only as an architectural show-place. Even if the 
George III. seats were bad in detail their general 
effect was pleasing and gave a feeling of repose to 
the choir which it utterly lacks at the present day. 
Swept and garnished as it is, the effect is cold, 
comfortless, and undevotional in the extreme. 

- One useful feature of these guide-books is the 
reproduction of views of the buildings before the 
‘‘restorer’’ came.on the scene. The accompany- 
ing view of Southwell, taken. from the west, 
shows the minster as it-was in: 1850, without the 
disfigurement of the spires, and before the ‘ re- 
storer’’ had supplanted the pretty Decorated 
window in the south-west tower with a sham 
Norman one of his own devising. In the Decem- 
ber number of the Antiqguary we placed on record 
a photograph showing the west end of the choir 
before it was dismantled. In both cases, by com- 
paring what the church was a few years ago, both 
within and without, much’ may be usefully learnt 
to the disparagement of ‘‘restoration,”’ as that 
word is commonly understood. 
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THE History OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF EAST 

.. SUTTON, KENT. With which is incorporated 

‘:an Account of the Manors of Sutton Valence 

. and East. Sutton. By the Rev. J. Cave-Brown. 

, Cloth, demy 8vo., pp. iv, 58. Maidstone: 

..W. P. Dickinson. 

A painful interest attaches itself to this work, 
and it is one which would disarm adverse criticism 
(were such called for, which it is not), in the fact 
that the book was not completed when his last ill- 
ness overtook the author. On p. 54 he expresses 
his regret that, owing to his illness, he has been 
obliged to abandon the idea of giving extracts from 
the parish registers of Sutton Valence and East 
Sutton. That illness a little later ended a useful 
life. The little book, which gives a careful account 
of the manors and parishes and the two churches, 
is freely illustrated. The tracery of some of the 
windows of East Sutton Church, of which excellent 
photographs are given, are exceptionally beautiful, 
and itis quitea — to meet with such beautiful 

-the-way little Kentish church. 

We have much pleasure in recording a very 
favourable opinion of this little book, which many 
who knew. the author will no.doubt be glad to 
possess as a memento of him. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE REFERENCE-Book. By J. Sten- 
son Webb. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 177. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

‘The object and intention of this little book is 
best explained by the following quotation from the 
preface: ‘‘In reading through Shakespeare’s plays 
from time to time, it occurred to the author to jot 
down those passages which for one reason or another 
particularly struck him. Later, the idea followed 
of arranging these quotations under headlines, so 
as to be convenient for reference. A great many 





of the- passages selected will be recognised as old 

friends by everybody; for this no apology is offered 

—no one can be too familiar with Shakespeare’ 

writings. At the same time, it is wished to disclaim 

at once and entirely any idea of attempting to give 

a complete compendium of Shakespearian quota- 

tions—if, indeed, such a thing were possible. This 

little book only professes to contain those passages 
which struck the author as suitable to be included 
in such a compilation, and which may be of service 
to others.’ The book is, we need scarcely say, 
tastefully printed and got-up, and will be welcomed 
by many as a handy book of reference. 
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CREATION REcorDs DISCOVERED IN Ecypt. By 
George St. Clair. Cloth, 8vo., pp. ix, 492. 
London: David Nutt. Price ros. 6d. 

This is a thoroughly painstaking book, which 
will afford much material for serious consideration 
by the student of Egyptology and comparative 
mythology. The keynote to Mr. St. Clair’s work 
seems to be struck in a quotation from Canon 
Cheyne, who says that he fears that ‘‘ exegesis is 
in danger of being led away by a misplaced modern 
repugnance to mythology.” Fifteen years ago, as 
Mr. St. Clair tells the reader, he began the syste- 
matic study of mythology on an inductive principle. 
The results as regards Egyptian mythology gained 
in this way from the Book of the Dead and briefly 
summed up by the author are: (1) That*the myths 
of Egypt are related to each other, and are not 
merely separate fables or idle fancies; (2). that 
they reveal an astro-religious system, and tell a 
true story of astronomical progress, calendar correc- 
tion, etc.; and (3) that an era not far from the 
traditional date of Creation was an important era 
in this history, but not the beginning. The narratives 
of Creation, the Fall of Angels, the Fall of Man, 
the Flood, the Tower of Babel, are all told in their 
earliest form. Mr. St. Clair’s book is one which 
calls for really deep study, and although it is os - 
missible to dispute some of his deductions, he has, 
on the whole, produced a very interesting and 
useful book. Into details we have not room here 


to enter. 
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NoTEs ON MEDIZVAL SERVICES IN ENGLAND, with 
an Index of Lincoln Ceremonies. By Chr. 
Wordsworth. Buckram, 8vo., pp. xili, 312. 
London: Thomas Baker. 

- Some months ago one of the ecclesiastical news- 
papers contained a series of anonymous papers on 
the medieval services in English cathedrals. 
These papers were marked by an exceptionally 
scholarly character. They have now been re- 
printed with additions, and the whole acknowledged 
to be the work of Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, 
one of the prebendaries of Lincoln. In their present 
form the papers havea more distinctly local Lincoln 
character given to them. Indeed, from p. 103 to 
p. 308 the subject-matter deals almost wholly with 
Lincoln and Lincoln customs. To those who wish 
to learn what the services and customs in a secular 
English cathedral church were in the Middle Ages, - 
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and how much true religion there was in those 
customs,. we commend this very learned book. 
We may add that it stands quite alone, and that 
nowhere else is the information it contains to be 


found. 
& & & 


THE RoMANCE OF Boox-Cottectine. By J. H. 
Slater. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 168. London: Elliot 
Stock. 

No one is better fitted than Mr. Slater to write 
on such a subject as the romance of book-collecting, 
and in the pleasant chatty chapters of this little 
book there is much which others besides’ book- 
collectors will peruse with pleasure, and it is to be 
believed some degree of edification as well. The 
various chapters are entitled: (1) In Eulogy of 
Catalogues; (2) A Comparison of Prices ; (3) Some 
Lucky Finds; (4) The Forgotten Lore Society; 
(5) Some Hunting-Grounds of London ; (6) Vagaries 
of Book-Hunters; (7) How Fashion Lives; (8) The 
Rules of the Chase; (9) The Glamour of Bindings ; 
(10) The Hammer and the End. We see that 
Mr. Slater accepts without question the theory 
that the cross-mark in the register of Hyde Abbey 
is an actual autograph mark of William the 
Conqueror. We thought the matter was open to 
doubt. The story of the costly binding by Lortic 
of Paris of the Boston edition of Poe’s Tamerlane 
is told, we suppose, as a warning to others. Not 
very long ago the present writer came across in 
the drawers of a library, a series of the first numbers 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, as originally issued 
in their blue-paper wrappers. On pointing them 
out to the representative of the owner, he was 
confronted with the remark: ‘‘ Would it not be 
worth while to have them well bound ?” 
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PLaceE-NAMES IN GLENGARRY AND GLENQUOICH, 
AND THEIR ORIGIN. By Edward C. Ellice. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. vi, 127. ndon : Swan Sonnen- 
schein and-Co. Price 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Ellice has produced an attractive and useful 
little book on the Gaelic place-names in Glengarry 
and Glenquoich. The subject is rather new from 
an English point of view, because the significance 
of the Gaelic names is in most cases self-evident, 
whereas in English place-names quite the reverse 
is the case. It is quite obvious either that some 
of the names dealt with in this book are not really 
ancient, or that a modern and erroneous story has 
become attached to them by way of explanation. 
One of these alternatives must be admitted in 
regard to ‘‘ Lochan Diota”’ (p. 18), and ‘‘ Coachan 
glac a’ Bhochdain”’ (p. 88), not to mention other 
cases. Mr. Ellice has added interesting items of 
information as to Glengarry, its Chiefs and: other 
matters, while the traditional stories connected 
with the different localities are usefully placed on 
record in this book, and will be very welcome to 
his neighbours and those connected with the 
district. There are, it may be added, several 
illustrations and a map of the district. 








Otp Nooks: oF STIRLING DELINEATED--AND ‘DE- 


SCRIBED. By J. S. Fleming. 4to., pp. 119. 
Stirling : Munro and Famieson. 
Stirling seems to furnish more material for 
picturesque sketches of odd nooks and corners than 
most other towns, or is it that there is a furore, or 
at least a local fashion, for publishing books of 
sketches of the kind of its old houses, etc.? This 
is not the first book of the kind which we have had 
sent to us for review, and, as we have said previ- 
ously, we wish that artists in other towns would 
follow suit, and place on record the likenesses of 
old buildings which are so rapidly disappearing. 

In Old Nooks of Stirling Mr. Fleming has per- 
petuated in a very pleasing form many old-world 
corners of that town, and has, moreover, given a 
short verbal account of each. The book is an 
attractive and useful one, but its interest is natur- 
ally more of a local than a general character. 

& & & 

CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS, OF ST. THOMAS, 
SARUM, 1443-1702, with other documents. By 
H. J. F. Swayne. With an Introduction by Amy 
M. Straton, and a Preface by the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. Cloth, crown 8vo., pp. xl, 403. 
(Wilts Record Society.) Salisbury: Bennett 
Brothers. 

This volume has been already alluded to in our 
pages, and the notice on the present occasion must 
be very brief. A doubly pathetic interest is 
attached to it in the fact that Mr. H. J. F. Swayne, 
who transcribed and prepared the material for the 
press, and his daughter, Mrs. C. R: Straton, to 
whom a valuable analytical introduction is due, 
have both died before the work was issued. As it 
is, it is issued with a short preface by the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Few books of the kind that have 
been published contain so much valuable material 
as this does; it isnot so very remarkable that two 
important city churches like those of St. Thomas 
and St. Edmund at Salisbury should have much 
to tell of the parochial and‘ ecclesiastical life and 
customs of our forefathers. Besides the inventories 
and accounts of these two churches, a large amount 
of other information has been brought together, 
and a very useful and admirable volume is the 
result—a result on which the Wilts Record Society 
(under whose auspices the work is published) may 
be warmly congratulated. A ground-planand view 
of St. Thomas’s Church, taken apparently off the 
original copper-plate of 1745, is given as a frontis- 


iece. 
. & .& 


The November number of the East: Anglian is 
of special interest on account of the opening paper 
—the first of a series on “‘ Mural Decoration in Cam-, 
bridgeshire Churches "—on ‘‘ Wall Paintings in 
Rampton Church, Cambridgeshire.” This is 
written by the editor, the Rev. C. H. Evelyn 
White, F.S.A., Rector of Rampton. The paintings 
were discovered by the Rector’s sons during a 
recent vacation, and although the whitewash and 
other superincumbent matter has so far been only 
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partially removed, enough has been uncovered to 
show that the designs belong to four distinct 
periods. The paper is accompanied by a coloured 
sketch, hy the Rector’s niece, indicating the nature 
of the ornamental designs and outlines laid bare. 
Whitewash: has many sins to answer for in our 
parish churches, and Mr. White deserves success 
in his interesting attempt to uncover the original 
mural decorations at Rampton. We commend the 
paper to all students of ecclesiology. 


S % & 


We have also received The Christmas Photogram, 
which contains two photographs of ‘‘The Holy 
Shroud” of Turin; and the November number 
of Notts and Derbyshire Notes and Queries, with 
articles on ‘“‘ Buxton,”’ by Mr. ang Ward, F.S.A.; 
‘Francis Rolleston, of Lea,” by Mr. A. A. Rolla- 
son; ‘ Flawford,” by Mr. A. W. Whatmore; and 
continuations of the papers on ‘‘The Old Town 
Wall of Nottingham,” and ‘“‘ Newark and Around.” 


e & % 


The December number of the Genealogical Magazine 
has reached us. Among the more strictly genea- 
logical articles are useful ‘‘ Notes on Pedigree- 
making"’; ‘‘The Earldom of Landaff,” by the 
present claimant; ‘‘The Family of Lamont,” by 
Norman Lamont; and a valuable ‘‘ Unpublished 
Pedigree of Pym.” Mr. H. S. Vade-Walpole’s 
continuation of his ‘‘ Notes on the Walpoles”’ is of 
more general interest, and throws several useful 
side-lights on eighteenth-century social manners 
and customs. 


= 
Mueries, 


—<— - 
FONT. 


Can any of your readers give any examples and 
measurements of fonts with elliptical basin, large 
enough for immersion, set upon a short pedestal ? 
There is one, I think, preserved in the Vicarage 
garden at Tavistock. I have discovered, as I 
imagine, one of these doing duty as a pump-trough 
ina farmyard. If I am right, it must have been 
turned out of the parish church in accordance with 
the order of the Long Parliament in 1643.—H. B. 





OLD HORN LANTERNS. 


I have found the frame of an old brass lantern 
in a farm-house, formerly a manor-house, which, 
according to .tradition, has never left the house 
through many changes of tenants for generations. 
It is large, and has sconces for three candles in the 
floor. The horn sides are wanting. It has evidently 
been used to light the entrance-hall, and was sus- 


pended from the ceiling. It resembles the lanterns 
depicted in the hands of the Old London watchmen. 
It is probably a seventeenth-century article. Will 
someone enlighten me ?—H. B. 


ee 


Correspondence. 


- a - 
TAKELY CHURCH FONT-COVER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Your remarks in the August number of the Anti- 
quary with regard to the font-cover in Takely 
Church remind me of a font-cover in Bramford 
Church, near Ipswich. This cover does not enclose 
the font, but stands upon it, and is opened on one 
side with hinged panels. This seems curious, as 
one would think that the whole cover would be 
lifted bodily off, or raised up by means of a pulley, 
when the font was required for use. My idea of 
the cover was that originally it had been part of a 
tabernacle or of a shrine, and had been adapted as 
a cover to the font. Ido not think that the Suffolk 
Archeological Institute has offered any explanation 
or remarks upon it. It is certainly worthy of 
inspection, if only on account of its peculiarity and 
rarity. 
P H. A. WALKER. 
CHATTISHAM, 
November 28, 1898. 
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Norte TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception unll be made. 


Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in th® 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘“ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions, 








